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The appeal just issued by the Boston Society of | 
Natural History for contributions to the fund with whic 
it proposes to establish Zoélogical Gardens and 
in certainof our parks deserves a quick and generous 
answer fromthe community. The amount necessary is 
$200,000, to be expended under the direction of the 
Society for the establishment and endowment of these 
stations on sites already freely granted by the Park | 
Commissioners. There is to bea Marine Aquarium at | 
City Point,a Fresh Water Aquarium at Ward's Pond, | 
and Zodélogical Gardens at Franklin Park. The aim of | 
the society inthis project is not scientific, but rather | 
to provide a new means of recreation for the many who 
must needs remain the year round inthe city, and to bring 
to bear upon them a new and valuable’ educational 
influence. As often in such matters, Boston takes the 
lead in establishing such Gardens and Aquaria in Amer- 
ican cities, but many who read the appeal of the society 
will remember the London ‘Zoo” or the splendid 
Aquarium at Naples, and pleasant recollections will make 
their gifts the larger. 


h | 
Aquaria | 


The religious journals especially .are doing an excel- 
lent work in awakening public opinion to the failure of 
the last Congress to ratify the Brussels treaty, already 
accepted by the great European powers, tv put an end 
to the African slave trade and to the importation and sale 
of fire arms and intoxicants to the African natives. The 
men responsible for this failure have talked much of4 
‘entangling alliances,” ‘meddling with Kuropean affairs” 
and the like. Such a spirit is not Americanism but 
provincialism. The a treaty is a 
matter not of politics, but of common humanity. 


ratification of such 





Mr. Sergius Stepniak, in his second series of lectures 
this week, has, in sharp contrast with his first course, 
paid little attention to Russian politics but confined him- 
self very closely to Kussiap literature. Especially in his 
lecture on Turgeneff, he emphasized rightfully the 
poetic and artistic side of the Russian writers wiom we 
are beginning to know, giving thereby but scant com- 
fort to the disciples of Tolstoi as an ethical teacher. 
They indeed protested on the spot; but most thoughtful 
people, outside of a few clubs of enthusiasts, already 
prefer the old Tolstoi of ‘‘War and Peace” and ‘‘Anna 
Karénina” to the new Tolstoi of the tracts who has been 
of late so vigorously thrust upon us. Mr. Stepniak’s 
strong and honest characterjzation of this later phase 
of Tolstoi’s work is more than compensation for his 
revival of so unfruitful a subject as Marie Bashkirtseff. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the 
Church of the Disciples has an historical interest by 
reason of the identity of this church with the personality 
of the late Dr. James Freeman Clarke. Founded by him 
and existing under his ministrations for half a century 
lacking but a few years, the connection being severed 
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experiments was that the 
faster you go the less it costs in power, and that a one- 
horse power wi!l transmit a much heavier weight at a 
In summing up Pro- 
fessor Langley said that he did not say that man could 
traverse the air, but under certain conditions and with 
our existing means, so far as the power is concerned, the 
thing was possible. The difficulties would be in getting 
started, in coming down to the ground again and in guid 

ing one’s self through the air. 

With to-night’s concert the Symphony Orchestra’s 
season, so far as Boston is concerned, ends. Its work 
during the past winter deserves the warmest praise, and 
public support has, as usual, been most generous. But it 
is a question worth a moment’s thought whether the 
number and importance of its concerts and of the cham- 
ber concerts and recitals of its members are not gradually 
cutting us off from another and equally desirable field in 
musical art. Without exception there have not been half 
a dozen performances of serious opera this 
Boston; there has not been one adequate one. 
these, indifferent as they were admitted to be, were well 
patronized. No opera house is likely to descend immedi- 
ately upon Boston like a new musical Jerusalem. But it 
is time for some manager to appear and give voice to 
the slowly gathering against 
musical culture. 


winter in 
Yet even 


protest our one sided 


Once more there has been an incipient mutiny among 
the men of one of the “crack” British regiments. If the 
English papers are to trusted, the chief causes of this and 
similar recent outbreaks are the extraordinary iwivileges 
allowed the officers and the small returns, especially in 
ready muouey, that-the privates receive in proportion to 
the little independence that they enjoy. Now that we 
are beginning to have trouble in recruiting for our navy, 
and army and naval officers alike are dissatistled with the 
quality of the enlisted men, these outbreaks and their 
causes, especially that of insufficient pay, may notbe with- 
out their lesson for our own government. 


The Boston Boot and Shoe Club, by appointing a 
committee at its dinner this week to consider the estab- 
lishment of a trade-school, to train lads in the various 
branches of shoemaking, has begun a wise movement 
The want of an apprentice system, the inefficiency of 
many men, especially immigrants, now employed, and 
and the consequent waste of material and production of 


inferior work might be largely avoided by tae employment 
of trained workmen. 


The recent action of the Harvard Faculty increasing 
by one the number of hours per day for lectures and 
recitations is probably the best present solution ef the 
dificult problem of the conflict of the various elective 
|courses, although the time absolutely free to all 
| students for luncheon is reduced to but half an hour. 
But the final solution of this conflict and of the con- 
sequent pressureof time, as well as of the proposed 





only by his death, it has a record of unity and of good 
work which would be hardto parallel. The services in 
commemoration of this semi-centennial, to be held at the 
Church on Monday evening, will have a peculiar interest. 
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Ministers’ Meetings Next Week. 
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i Monday, 10:30 a. m. 
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Tremont Temple Building; | 


Among the pavers read at the meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences at Washington, durirg the week 
now closing, one of the most interesting was that of Pro- 
fessor S. P. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution, on 
flying machines. Iv this paper, Professor Langley de- 
|scribed experiments mude by him with a whirling 
| machine sixty feet in diameter, by which he ascertained, 
| first, that it required less power to move laterally than to 
stand still in Traces bowed hy suspending 4a 
\flat brass pl... College Library rling machine 
by a spring. When the machine was put in motion at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, the spring, instead of stretch- 
ing out, actually shortened. A second experiment 
showed that it took longer for a brass plate to fall 
four feet while in motion than when it was dropped 
from the haud without notion. From his experiments 
he reached the conclusion that the amount of power re- 
quired for artificial flight was perfectly attainable by 
steam engines we now possess. To him the amazing 
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| Shortening of the entire course, lies to our mind in the 
|reduction of that anomalous feature of American 
colleges, the long summer vacation of three months. 


It is fortunate that the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine at Rome the other day happened at a time when 
| Congress was not in session. The explosion took place in 
| one of the new forts which the Italian, government has 
| been lately building for the defence of that city. What 
an argument the damage done to Rome by the explosion 
and the accompanying loss of life might become in the 
hands of the slow-going Congressmen who are content to 
see our own cities go defenceless. 





Without calling in question the motives of Judge Car- 
penter’s action in causing the removal of Gen. Butler 
| from his court and refusing to hear him as counsel, the 
| act itself is to be regretted. Undoubtedly Judge Carpen- 
| ter took this course for the purpose of upholding the 
_ dignity of the court as he thought it should be upheld; 
| but to the minds of laymen it will appear unfortunate 
that such action should seem necessary in relation to one 
whose years and whose public services should offset some 
| eccentricities of conduct. 
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HEALTHY HOMES AND RAPID TRANSIT. 


The General Court has before it at this time, either in 
reports of its committees or in hearings before commit- 
tees, several questions which involve the conditions of 
life of people in large cities. The members of the legis- 
lature are conscientious men, who want to determine 
these questions from the highest considerations; and in a 
Massachusetts legislature we shall not find that the ulti- 
mate decision is governed much by the presence of any 
lobby or any private interests. 

It is desirable, then, to say with great definiteness 
that every experiment has failed in which the projectors 
have hoped to make even a decent system of life for the 
middle classes or the poorer classes if that life is to be 
sustained in what are popularly called tenement houses. 
“The whole crowded system of our cities brings about, 
first, physical disease, second, moral contamination, and 
third, immense difficulty in establishing the mutual rela- 
tions of society. The right hand cannot wash the left 
hand, the prosperous find it very difficult to know the 
needs of those who are not prosperous, the stranger re- 
mains a stranger, and all the humanities of social life are 
checked, if not made impossible, by the mere circum- 
stances of external condition. 

I quote from myself. I wrote these words in a paper 
which I published last March, by way of saying definite- 
ly that, in common with all the persoas whom I know 
who are practically interested in the problem of sup- 
pressing pauperism in Boston, [ belleve that the tene- 
ment-house arrangement, as a system for the family life 
of the greater part of the working classes, must be 
abandoned. I saidthen: ‘‘Itiscertain that the people 
who tive in the tenement-houses do no like them; certain 
that the physicians who are sent there to cure them 
when they are sick do not like them; certain that they 
entail difficulties which make them the horror of the fire 
department; certain that the clergymen and people who 
have to do with charities do not Iike them.” And I 
asked this question: “Is it not the duty of the state, as 
the state certainly has the power, to revise its legisla- 
tion till it has attained the point of maximum health for 
el\ty fe?” 

The conditions of life In a passenger ship which 
complies with the United States regulations are, on the 
whole, better than the conditions of life in tenement 
houses which could be named in Boston. This ougbt 
not to be so. And from the truth of this remark two 
conclusions follow; first, that every effort should be 
made to give to everv family a separate house to live in, 
somewhere outside the crowded limits of Old Boston; 
and second, that the legislation with regard to life in 
tenement-houses should be conducted on the same stern 
principles of regard for the public health which have 
governed the United States statutes in the care of 
transient emigrants. 

We are not in the habit of saying kind things of the 
Mormons in this part of the country, but it is certainly 
remarkable that in Salt Lake City there is a far better 
system for the provision of homes for everybody who 
lives there than there is in the city of Boston. That is to 
say, some revelation, human, devilish, or divine, suggested 
to Brigham Young this truth, that every man who had a 
family ought to have a separate house for himself and 
family to live in. He so ordered things in the city of 
Salt Lake that every person who lives there can have, and 
practically does have, a separate house on a separate lot 
ofa quarter of anacre. And the traveller who goes there 
from a place like Boston sees with regret that the dis- 
ciples of a preposterous religion, which had in its up- 
building large elements of selfishness and fraud, have 
done better by the great body of the people than the city 
of Boston has done. 

My distinguished friend, Colonel Ingham, visited 
Sybaris some twenty years ago, and he found that that 
civilized city had disposed of these questions by for- 
bidding stair-builders to live within its limits. Every- 
body then had to live on the first story of his house or 
under the open sky. They tried elevators in Sybaris, 
and the men who built elevators were treated as hardly 
as the stair-builders. This meant that the people of 
Sybaris were determined that their children and their 
children’s children should live ‘‘every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, and that none should make them 
afraid” of contagious disease, of the noise of his neighbor, 
orof the thousand other inconventences or calamities 
which come in upon people who are too close to each 
other. 

Our distinguished friend, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
knows as much about tenement houses as apy man in the 
world does. He has giyen time and money to the effort 
to make them comfortable, habitable, or at the least tol- 
erable. At the same time he has given time and money to 
show how comfortable homes may be made for the poor- 


est working man of Boston, at such a distance from the 
centre of affairs that his children may grow up in the 
open sunlight and the open air, and may know where are 
the baunts of anemones and violets and the other glories of 
the spring. Mr. Paine has demonstrated that such homes 
can be provided for everybody at an expense which, for 
practical purposes, is substantially the same as the ex- 
pense which puts a chamber hardly bigger than a packing 
box on the top of a system of similar chambers tifteen 
stories high. Ina proper civilization it will be under- 
stood that men, women, and children must have the open 
air to live in and the light of God’s sky, if they are to 
thrive, if they are to live in strength and health, if their 
constitutions are to be of real service to the state. 

Every legitimate endeavor towards rapid transit helps 
forward such a consummation. The words which I have 
cited from Scripture are words which show how intense 
was the feeling of the necessity of such a consummation 
in the men who have best deserved the title of prophetic 
leaders of their race. 

I have not been without hopes that some syndicate or 
corporation might be found, at once strong enough and 
prophetic enough to offer to the people of this community 
the same gift which the owner of a first-class ‘‘apartment- 
house” offers to his teuants. He finds it worth while to 
run a railroad from the cellar to the twelfth story of his 
house, without other fee to those who ride on it than 
they have paid him in the rent of the rooms which they 


occupy. It has seemed to me that it might be worth the | 


while of somebody to rent cottages five or ten miles out 
of Boston to people who chose to live in them, and give 
them free passages from these cottages to their daily 
work and back again. Perhaps this consummation is re- 
served for the year 1925. Perhaps in 1891 we have not 
come su far. But we do owe it to the prosperity of the 
community, to the credit of the city, and to the welfare 
of the commonwealth, to make every possible effort so 
that it may be cheaper, as it is certainly better, for the 
laboring man and the working man to make his home 
somewhere where he can call ita home, and not to com- 
pel him to live in a barrack or a crowded prison. 

What I have said thus briefly could be better said; 
but, well or ill said, it deserves to be considered in all 
discussions regarding rapid transit in and out of Boston, 
regarding the health of the community, regarding water 
aud sewerage, and indeed in many of therelations of the 


legislation which will be brought before the General | 


Court this year. 
Epwakp E. HALs. 
MRS. BESANT’S VISIT. 


The coming of Mrs. Annie Besart, to lecture for a 
few months in this country on Socialism and kindred 
topics, marks a new phase of Socialistic teaching. 
Both in England and America, Mrs. Besant is already 
known not merely as a persistent advocate of socia! 
reforms, who has supplemented her teaching with the 
gentler work of relieving the unfortunate, butas a 
woman whose ability and standing entitle her words to 
careful consideration. Unlike most of the alleged 
Socialistic leaders who have hitherto visited us, she 
represents the intellectual side of European Socialism. 
In Eugland especially, where the milder doctrines of 
Socialism have of late made unexpected progress, the 


leaders in the movement have been largely men of fine | 


intelligence, often university bred, and little likely from 
their position and tastes to have sympathized with 
Socialistic propaganda. Mere agitators have by no 
means been lacking in Engiish Socialism; but the real 
advance of the movement, particularly among thoughtful 
men, has been greatly due to the work of such teachers 
as William Morris and his friends, or as Mrs. Besant 
herself. 

In America, on the other hand, advocacy of Socialism 
has been hitherto confined largely to noisy and in- 
coherent agitators. Nationalism has been, with us, 
almost the only form of Socialism alvocated by thought- 
ful men and appealing to such. The result of this has 
been that Socialism has not only made little progress 
with intelligent men, but, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions. has been too little considered by them. Econo- 
mists, leaders in charitable work, and many clergymen 
have given it more or less serious attention. But by the 
great body of thinking men it has been, largely because 
of its advocates, elther confused with Anarchism or 
treated as an esoteric matter for the edification of 
believers only. 

Mrs. Besant, on the contrary, represents Socialism as 
& protest against certain-systems of political economy, to 
be discussed and reasoned about like any other economic 
theory, and as partly to be put in effect by political action. 
She recognizes freely the progress which some of the 
milder Socialistic ideas have been lately making in English 
political life,through minor concessions from both parties. 
The recent establishment of the County Councils, for ex- 
ample—and of the London Board Mrs. Besant is herself a 
most useful member—was a measure warmly approved by 
Socialists. Asa teacherand example of Socialism as a 
political force, Mrs. Besant comes at an opportune time. 
For in a few recent instances we are just beginning to 
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lees its principles so applied—notably jp a, = 
‘advocacy before the Massachusetts Legislature , : 

pal control of gas and water-supply as , a. 

Nationalistic measure. Both by friends ara 

of Socialism, Mrs. Besant’s visit will be welcoy 

small aid to the long educating process which », “ - 
‘cede both a verdict upon the truth or errorin yy... a 
ples, and whatever recognition, if any 
secure as a political force. 
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ENGLISH AND IMMIGRAN?)s s 


At the meetings lately held throug) 
Ita lian-Americans, so-called, it was sig 
proceedings were invariably conducted in Ita 
two speeches, the shortest and least imp ortay 
usually made in English; but the more influ 
ers, however long settled in this country, tu 
apology to Italian, as the proper language f 
a business. Significant in the same way 
statement of both bosses and agitators, 
the Pennsylvapia coke-ovens, that all dea 
men were conducted in the Hungarian 
familiar to them. Had the furnaces be 
English could scarcely have been less us: Mor 
the cohesive power of a common language w 
as one of the strongest forces for binding t! 
the one case, and the Hungarians in the oth: 
and harmonious action. 


| To emphasize this cohesive power 

| speech is almost needless. It is easy to reca 
erful a factor it was in the unification of G: 
Italy; or how the diverse dialects of 1 

| make it the weakest state in Europe. But 
racy like ours, the very existence of whi 

the gradual spread and growth of public « 
nating in the expressed will of the majority, a 
language is almost the corner stone of the stat 
from tbose who came to us from Grea: Brita ‘ 
fessional men of all nationalities, undoubted!; 
fraction of the hundreds of thousand ints 
landed at New York last year, had the slightest kuow\edg . 
of our language. 

Considering only the South Italians, t 
|the Russians and the Poles, the most 
|of inmigrants who come to us, Mr. W: 
Zeitung, who bas investigated the mat 
| eighty per cent. of the Italians, Russians and P 
| more than fifty per cent. of the Hungarians, «: 

completely ignorant of our language, but uns te 
to read or write their own. Once landed here, Wes is 
migrauts drift to quarters or settlements, almost w 
occupied by their own countrymen. They are aiidwi 
|employed by them, they buy and sell through then 

| off by the barrier of their language, they hay: KOO" 
| ledge and, therefore, no interest, outside the petty, esse 
| tially foreign community which they have jv Ty 
| are almost as remote from the movement of America 
as in the country from which they came. Even th 

| intelligent cling to schools, to newspapers, to a soca 
conducted in their own language. They form w 
villages in the West in which English is scarce’y hesr 
| Only through their newspaper, itself printed in a for 
| tongue, they feel feebly the social and moral iv! 
our.civilization. 

Awakened at last to the danger from 
secured at every point against American influ 
jignorance of our language, we have stopped trus 

blindly in our assimilative power, and have s 

by education to bring them into the current « 

| or at least, by stringent naturalization laws or b) 
cational qualification for voting, to exclude th: 
share in our government until they know someth 
| our language and institutions. These measures, 4 
| educational and charitable work of societies aud 
‘uals, have done something; but, were they nat al, a 
| not, as they are, local, they would necessarily 

jin their effect. The former touch the child of | 

| grant, not the immigrant himself; the latter d taf 
| at all those who know nothing of, and care 
our political affairs. But, ove and all, these m: s 
dorsed by public opinion recognize the valu: 

cational test in bringing these aliens into 

| American life. 

What public opinion has not yet fully recoguized 

| that we apply such a test too late for it to f 
efficacy. Thoasands of the children of emigrant 
iudeed, be learning our language, but thousand: 

are landing weekly, who do not know nor ca! KDo* 
anything of it. If it is well to test the immig! 

cally, when he lands at East Boston, it is | suul— 
and certainly as easy—to test him educa 
| might at first be going too far to exclude every immig™ 
who has oot a rudimentary knowlege of our ‘angus! 
To such & measure there must inevitably be many im 
tions, and public opinion, perhaps, is hardly ready # J“ 
to endorse such a step. But we can at least, as Las 0 
barely suggested of late in many quarters, rece 
proposed in Mr. Lodge's bill, exclude all immigrasts ¥° 
cannot read and write their native language 

How successful such a requirement would ve ° ® 
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cladir 
gares 8] iready cited clearly show. We should still have 


migrants from the British Isles, and a great pro- 
¢ those from Germany, France and Scandinavia, 





be! im 


tion of 
a ries in short, who share in and contribute to our 
“ational ind those who, under these conditions, 
and in ignorance of our language would be men of 

» little education, who knew its value, who had taken 
emal! part in the affairs and interests of the country 


y came, open at least to American influences 


sored through newspapers in their own language, and 


than likely speedily to learn our own. 
¢ nion has recognized our danger from these 
rrants, indefinitely shut off from our life by their 
»orance of our language; it is recognizing the value of 
jocational tests in diminishing this danger; it ought 
oon to recognize that the place to apply such tests is not 


urt of naturalization nor the polling booth, but the 
t East Boston. 


As a 


H. T. PARKER. 
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lor ‘ OLL AND WINE—OJAI, THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


Santa Barbara, Cal., March 30, 1891. 
stranger here thinks that everything has been 
th great rapidity. He is also surprised at a certain 
which one does not always in the 
f the Mississippi Valley. that 
works with nature, as he instead 
we do in New England, he advances 


Ww 
observe 
The truth 
does here, 


es is 
&r in 


g nature as 


" ry rapid steps. One sits in a palace of which the 

A den gwos and sbrabberies are in perfect order and seem to 
5 ste long occupancy, and is told that two years be- 
whole region Was waste or in chapparal. But 

ther criticise themselves as being slow. A gentleman 

88 yesterday that in the days of the Missions the 

ests raised wheat, oil and wine in the gardens of the 
convents simply that they might be able to meet the re- 

jairements of the church in providing for the sacra- 

slate 1 fthe Supper and of Extreme Unction. For a 
siderable period after the settlkement—which would be 

S fter ‘4 t was supposed that California could not raise 
wo wheat, and wheat was imported from Chili. 

same California now sends out wheat of the best 


lity to the world, the export amounting, as I was told, 
smuch as would freight a vessel of 2000 tons every 
year. 
as for oll, however, this superstition, which supposed 
iwauerely a garden crop of a few fanatic priests, 
ger, but the cultivation of the olive in immense 
irds is now going on in various parts of the state. 
Theoil made by the Ceopers at Santa Barbara, by Mr. 
at San Diego, by Mr. Goodrich at Santa Clara 
snd by other oil growers, is of a quality so high that it 
mmands the market, at prices mach above those which 
for the foreign oils. Great energy is shown in 
A great deal of attention is now paid to 
, and everything looks as if we should have such 
sproduction of oil as Italy herself has not yet achieved. 
As for the wine, you know how very extensive is the 
duct of California wine, and I am assured by those 
who are experts that the quality is steadily improving, 
that it hold its own in competition with 
ean vintages which were formerly supposed to be 
eotirely its superior. The days of the French Exhibition 
when the committee said so coolly that all the 
wines were ciders, have certainly passed 
In this matter I am not a connoisseur and hesitate to 
what is said to me for fear that I not 
Aas inderstand it. 
ve Ido not, indeed, find much of opinion in 
x atter of the history of the vineyards, of the class of 
grapes used, orof theypresent prosperity of vineyards. 
Ithink itis generally admitted that the phylloxera of 
Europe has never been so critically disastrous as it was 
re, if indeed it has appeared at all. But they have 
another disease of their own different from the phyllox- 
vhich has in some quarters made a great deal of 
ein the last few years. I saw one vineyard, small, 
h of several acres, in which the vines had all been 
en up and were piled together for burning because 
y were so afflicted by this pest. Inthe same county, 
however, within a mile or two, there were vineyards of 


if the whole 
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is detai 
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trouh 





more 


se if 


1 any sort affected. 


a 
fightir 


ent towns in Massachusetts. In Pasadena, under an act | 


i 
g the jeast desirable classes of immigrants, the | 





than a hundred acres which I was told had not | reader in turn; it cannot fail to be very gratifying, especi- 


ally to the friends and disciples of the revered subjcct of 
In the different towns in which I have been, they were/ this memoir, who will read with tender retrospection 
g the liquor saloon 8 good deal as we are in differ- | between the lines. 


local option, they have refused to license any open bar, | 


sn tod one sees the effect immediately in the aspect of the) 
str and of the people. I fancy that it is as it is in 


Pee 
New England or any similar cities, and that the 






on the other hand, 


have. 


‘ighborhood. In San Francisco, 
dare not tell you how many open bars they 






" 


jou know, is saying a great deal. I do not observe 
ineati here thinks that the presence of what are 
‘alled “light wines” checks the infatuation jof drunken- 
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ness, but the detidieiltey is very ‘aidan American, and | 
the supply of drunkards which is observable in all cities 
which receive many emigrants from Europe does not exist | 
here. 


One of the most interesting points in Southern 
California, not to say the world, is the Ojai Valley, 
easily accessible from Santa Barbara; it is, in fact, 


about 20 miles more or less east of that city, being a/| 
valley, or as the Indian word means, a nest, surrounded 
by the high volcanic mountains of the Sierras. You may 
either go through a mountain road by a drive of 30 or 40) 
miles from Sauta Barbara, first along the sea and then 
crossing a bold divide, or you may take the train to 
Ventura, which was an old Spanish village on the sea- 
coast, and then drive up by avalley road into the Ojai. 

I took the latter course and was glad I did. 
tura is now a bright, driving American town, with its | 
sidewalks, electric lights, Salvation Army, and other 
things to make people comfortable, built on the site of 
the old Spanish Mission village of San Buenaventura. 
The many syllables of the old Spanish name are quite 
too much for the average Californian and he only 
retains, therefore, the last three. But he has not | 
destroyed the Mission church, and there are a few other 
reminiscences of the Spanish occupation. Among other | 
modern improvements there a first rate hotel. | 
would not ask for a better one anywhere or under any | 
circumstances than the Rose Hotel, and any traveller | 
would find this a convenient point for headquarters for | 
different excursions east, north west, with the 
advantage of the admirable climate of this whole shore, 
and than the 
towns. 

The ride up the valley perfect. At this | 
season the green of the spring is coming on and the} 


Ven- 


is 


or 


more quiet he would have in larger 


is simply 


} 


'and let him see 


| growth 


\then a typical 


| tion 
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| father was a man of multifarious gifts and attainments, 
not the least of which, possibly, was his indifference to 
‘pecuniary success.” If it were sought to condense in 
one word the characteristics which made Mr. Clarke 
remarkabiz among men, that word doubtless would be 
“Catholic,” used in its literal and highest sense; and 
surely it was no accident which gave bim his varied and 
strongly individualized progenitors, placed him as Amer- 
ican and New Englander in the foremost files of time, 
the light, at a period which required 
such men as he for the final consummation of freedom 


‘upon this continent. 


One sees that his nurture was as favorable to healthy 
in every direction, as were his family ante- 
Newton, where he passed his early years, was 
New England village of moderately well- 
to-do folk, mostly Congregationalists, and all the 
varied characters and humors of this democratic micro- 
cosm passed in review before his 


cedents. 


quietly precocious 


intelligence. ‘‘Grandfather Freeman” gently initiated 
| him into the humanities; andthe English classics, includ- 
ing Shakespeare and Walter Scott, were earnestly 
absorbed. The world of nature lay all around him 


tempting him and his brothers to out-coor sports; and we 
hear of the elements of practical trigonometry, astron- 
omy, and chemistry, and of the contact with foreigners 
|who from time to time visited his Grandfather Hull, 
which must have tended to enlarge his little world. 

At the age of ten, the association with many boys of 
his own age at the Boston Latin School, and the 
to more formal disciplipe and routine, notwith- 
| standing comparatively defective methods, neutralized 
| some disadvantages of private instruction, and gave him 
This period of his life 
spent at Harvard College, from the 


subjec- 


farther scope. apd the 


age 


four years 


of fifteen to 


country is luxuriant in all the beauty you will have in} to nineteen, appear not to have left altogcther pleasant 


June. You can judge from what I have said of agricul- 
ture here how diversified is the gardening, for garden- 
ing it is, and the greater part of the way one’s attention 
is called to the pretty results which the settlers of the 
last dozen years, more or less, bave achieved. 

Mr. Nordhoff has called general attention to the | 
exquisite beauty of this elevated valley, and the owners | 
have paid him the compliment of giving his name to | 
their post office. There is no village proper, but | 
scattered along in a beautiful park, just like one’s ideas 
of an English park, are pretty and comfortable looking 
houses, surrounded by the trees which make what we 
should call fortunes, by the fruit cultivation which I 
have tried to describe, You rise unconsciously from the 
sea level, and at Mr. Galley’s comfortable Oak Glen 
cottages, which are really a pleasant hotel, you are 9500 
feet high. I was visiting at a friend’s house where I 
was, I think, 500 feet higher, just below an almost 
precipitous descent of the hills. It was really exactly 
like life in the Happy Valley cf Rasselas, or life as it is 


| we note increasing growth coming from the 


memories, except those appertaining to the taithful 
friendships,which originated there, and which have made 
|the Harvard class of 1829 so noteworthy. The gooa old 
plan then in vogue of instructing in place of educating, 


| of covering youth with a panoply of well nigh useless 
| acquirements, instead of harmonizing and developing the 


natural faculties, is probably the cause of the unsatis- 
factory reminiscences of many a septuageuarian, who, 


like Mr. Clarke, long outlive@it. Once more, however, 


associations 
‘‘Notwithstanding 


lof the college; to quote his words: 


these drawbacks our years at Harvard college were 
by no means wasted. What we did not acquire from 
books, we taught each other Thus I think 
it a good thing to go through college even though one 


| should accomplish very little in the student’s curriculum.” 

We learn of Mr. Clarke's early feats of climbing in 
Cambridge, culminating in an ascent of a seventy-foot 
mast, standing in the Delta; and his life of aspiration 
and effort seems to be symbolized by his physical impulse 





described in one of Grimm’s fairy tales, where the | 
children grow up wondering what there is on the other 
side of the mountain and never finding out unless some 
accidental fairy carries them through a passage before | 
unknown. 


to attain great heights, as in climbing aloft at sea to 
read and write in the mizzen top, and when he ascended 
the Righi and the spire of Salisbury cathedral, and in his 
habit of mounting the highest 
found himself, to enjoy the 


buildiug, wherever he 


widest attainable horizon: 


Even at this elevation people are setting out their |@ man physically not unworthy of bis sea- fering grand- 


orange trees, for there are no frosts so severe as to 
injure the fruit. Groves of peach trees were just com- 
ing into blossom when I was there and the evenness of 
the climate, protected against all winds, and lying open 
to the southern is such as to make it a most 
advantageous home for people of delicate constitution. 
I spent but two days here which I should be glad to)| 
proloag into as many years. You are surrounded with 


sun, 


| sires, and born before ‘‘nerves came into fashion.’ 


After leaving college, Mr. Clarke, renouncing all 
thoughts of the law, thus depriving the bench of one 


| upright judge, went to the Cambridge Divinity School, 
jen soon after completing his studies there, concluded in 
| | spite of various temptations to do some sort of mission- 
| ary work in what was then the far west. In 1833 


| found himself in Louisville, Kentucky, as the provisional 


he 


almost tropical luxuriance and yet yoa arein the bracing | pastor of a small congregation gathered together the 


atmosphere of an altitude of more than 
the sea. 


1000 feet above 
EDWARD E. HA.e. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, DIARY, AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


This eagerly expected book, containing the outline of 
the life-work of one of the best representatives of the 
best type of New Englanders, with its delightful por- 
trait, is at last before the public, and notwithstanding a 
certain lack of continuity, and some repetition in the 
narrative, partly due tothe fact that Mr. Clarke him- 
self, Mr. Hale, Mr. May, and Col. Higginson address the 


The autobiographical fragment, for it is hardly 


previous year. Here he came into contact with new 
| social conditions, made his first acguaintance with slave- 
| holders and slavery, the duellist and his code. Likea 
young tree favorably transplanted, he was at first stimu- 
lated by the activity of the life about him, and stirred in 
every fibre by the free air of a newer civilization, and in 
a letter to his friend, Mr. Eliot, urges him to join 
him inthe West, telling him that, “it is so stirring, so 
growing, you feel your life, feel full of energy, your 
soul grows and expands with every pulse throb.” 


he 


Presently he took charge of a little periodical, ‘‘The 
Western Messenger,” where some of Emerson’s now 
famous poems first appeared, and some years later he 
was made agent or superintendent of tae public 
in Louisville. Yet in 1839, afteratrial of nearly seven 
years, he concluded that he was not the best man for 
the place he occupied, and, with his inevitable frankness, 
told the trustees so, giving his reasons, and suggesting 
his resignation if they assented to his views, which 


schools 





more, begun five years before his death, is broken off at 
a point antedating Mr. Clarke’s public career in Boston. 


| Ie is eminently characteristic, and in nothing more so 


| 


“fellow | than in its acknowledgement of what the writer owed to | 
Who does not like that sort of thing” does not go to that|to his ancestry and others, including his step-grand- | gether a free church in Boston to promote religious social 
I | father, Dr. 
More | whom during his whole life he spoke with warm affection. | subscriptions, and its management to be purely congre- 
than we ever had Boston in the worst days, and that, as | To those who study heredity, it is significant that among | zational. 
that | his ancestors the Indiau-apostle Eliot, a Cape Cod , Ship- | | which,Mr., 


Freeman, who was like a father, and of | 


master and merchant, a revolutionary patriot, and a hero | 
of the war of 1812 all figure, and he relates that_his 


| presumably they did, as he took a friendly leave of them 
the following year. 

In 1541 he had made up his mind, after consulting 
with his oldest clerical and lay friends, to gather to- 
life and worship, its expenses to be met by voluntary 
Thus began the Church of the Disciples, with 
Clarke’s name and life were identified for 
nearly half a century, and with which they will ever be 
associated. Two-thirds of the present volume are filled 








4 


with an account of the organization of the Church, and 
with extracts from letters and diaries concerning its 
manifold activity in various flelds, and its pastors mani- 
fold actiyity in every field, including his immense liter- 
ary work, embodied in thirty volumes, innumerable maga- 
zine and newspaper articles, sermons, and 
pamphlets, not counting the manuscript sermons of forty 
odd years, addressed especially to his own parochial 
family. 


addresses, 


If this suggests dryness of material, it must be re- 
membered that the Church of the Disciples has been a work- 
a-day church, and that the time treated of includes the 
inost stirring days of anti-slavery, of our sad and glorious 
civil war, and the period of reconstruction; and the 
glimpses which are given of the private and more personal 
life of Mr. Clarke, through extracts from his correspon- 
dence and diary, cover other topics of interest, among 
which are European impressions received during two | 
vacations, and episodes of his life during an enforced 
rest of three years after severe illness, during which he 
and his flock waited patiently and hopefully for their re- 


union, at last happily accomplished, only to be inter- | 
rupted by death. 
In his early days Mr. Clarke’s longing for a many- 


sided life naturally led him to admire that magnificent 
pagan, Goethe, and he would seem to have adopted his 
motto: ‘*Ohne hast, ohne vast”; but in the letter of March 
10, 1835, to Margaret Fuller, he says: ‘‘I study Goethe 
not at all, St. Paul much”; and more aud more indeed, it 
became evident that culture-in the Christian sense, and | 
not in any other, was the goal toward which his measured 
but tireless steps were turned. And yet how restful, 
he seemed withal—like Nature herself! To the sick and the 
care worn, to the aged and to children, his presence was 
like a benediction; and it is recalled thaton the occasion 
of the private funeral of an old parishioner, toward the 


Some of Mrs. Annie Besant’s remarks on current con- 
ditions suggest a sympathetic kinship with Sister Lease 
of Kansas. Yet it does make all the difference in the 
w rid how a thing is said, so Mrs. Besant’s sharp utter-| 
ances are applauded every time. 


A shrewd observer of character says, ‘‘A man can 
deceive me as to his real character when he is awake, but | 
if I can once see him asleep I can tell you what he is.”} 
This may do for that shrewd observer, but what charce 
does it afford the man who does not go to church? 


| 





A religious contemporary apologizes for accrediting a 
worthy pastor and wife with twenty dollars as a gener- 
ous gift from their people. It should have read two hun- 
dred and twenty. Though this latter sum does not eeem 
fabulous, it’s dollars to doughnuts better than the average 
donation spolls. 


Thanks to the cold winter, a householder may have ice 
enough to be comfortable every day for five months, at 
the decent figure of six dollars; more comfort, more dol- 
lars of course—but the figures are not appalling in com- 
parison with some we have known heretofore. 


{t will be the part of prudence to buy the English pub- 
lications that we covet before July 1, when the interna- 
tional copyright bill goes into effect. The advance in the 
prices of these books will be equally noticeable whether 
they are published in this country or in England; but the 
rule and the right will work both ways. 


Boston has some unique charities, but nothing that 
can compete with the St. 
bachelors. 


Louis home for broken-dowu 
Usually a bachelor, broken-down or other- 
wise, finds it expedient and possible to put himself in care 


end of his life, after the solemnly breathed prayer which | of a wife when he gets too old to live hilariously by him- 


came like gentle summer rain to the thirsty earth, the 
same grateful, spontaneous comment was made upon it | 
by one of the youngest and one of the oldest of the little 
assembly. 

And this was he of whom it was once sald, as he tells us, 
that ‘‘there seemed to be some sense in his prayer!” 
suredly it was 
which led him to write contemporaneously with this criti- | 
cism: ‘I think we should be either at work or at prayer 
all the time.” 
doubt the rest? 


no expression of 
| 


self. St. Louis bachelors have no sort of enterprise. 


A naive comment was made by an observer the other 
day on Boston pedestrians. ‘*They all look as if they had 
on new boots that hurt them,” was an unkind speech; 


4s. | Dut spring isa footaore sylph, though she is commonly 
transitory emotion | represented as tripping unshod over flowers. 


If these disaffected lady managers of the World’s Fair 


| in local sewing-circles they would have become sanctified 


A poem written by him about eight weeks before his | to that extent that their strained relations would not have 
tod . i 


death, instinct with his own spirit, a few lines of which 
are here printed, fitly closes his memoir: 
Beneath the shadow of the Great Protoctiva, 
The soul sits hushed and calm, 
Bathed in the peace of that divine affection, 
No fever heats of life, nor dull dejection 
Can work the spirit harm. 
Divine heavens above 
Look down on it in love. 
And as the varying winds move where they will, 
In whispers soft, through trackless fields of alr, 


reached the public. The diplomacy necessary to run a 
| church society should make child's play of a mere Worid’s 
Fair. 
as : 

Gilt curliques break up the severity of the Boston 
| costume, till the gold-braided women threatens to become 
jalmost as awe-inspiring a spectacle as the Governor’s 
| staff. Yet time was, and not long ago, either, when gold 
| braid was considered loud and tawdry on a gentlewoman’s 


| gown. 

So comes the Spirit's breath serene and still, ninteeniindnieaniaiiam 

its tender messages of love to bear People who are in the habit of bestowing engagement 
From men of every race and speech and zone, : 


Making the whole world one; 
Till every sword shall to a sickle bend, 
And the long weary strifes of earth shall end. 


W. Henry WINSLOW. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


It is an inland newspaper that advertises a tenement 
to let, ‘‘To a good Christian family.” 


The gypsy moth need feel no exhilaration over Arbor 
Day. He is not expected to be ‘in it.” 

Nature is bringing out her ‘green goods” unchal- 
lenged, but it will hardly do for man to follow. her 
example. 

The programmes of the summer schools are fatiguing, 
yet the work of social evolution cannot pause merely be- 
cause the sun swings toward the equatorial line, 
‘imaginary line,” at that. 


and an 


Much unnecessary advice is absorbed by the attentive 


reacaer of the daily press. For example, a horticultural 
item earnestly adjures us not to kill the toads, and for 
one, I most solemnly swear that I will not. 








Yesterday the Prince of Wales presided over the festi- 
val dinner in behalf of the Asylum for Idiots at Colches- 
ter, but the festivities were doubtless far mere lively 
than the ostensible object would imply. 

The editor of an esteemed contemporary announces 
that during his recent illness ‘this place in the editorial 
chair has been taken by another, which. will sufficiently 
account for any lack of interest or defects in this and the 
previous issue of the paper.” This might be construed to 
reflect upon the painstaking ’prentice who had substituted 
according to his ability, but it certainly ‘sufficiently 
accounts” to the outside world. 


| rings report that the newest idea is the brilliant one of 

| sending the engagement ring in a silver box. Those to 

| whom an engagement is still somewhat of a novelty en- 

| tertain a sentimental preference for personally putting 
| the betrothal ring in place with some sweet old simple 
ceremonies. 


As ifthe grip had not enough already laid to its 
charge, it is now claimed that it makes its victims gray. 
Seven sufferers out of twelve in Washington report a no- 

| ticeable silvering of the hair after a grip attack. The 


| excruciating headaches that accompany this ill are pro- | 
for this alliterative but undesirable | 


| bably responsible 
| effect. 


A good many of us will have pressing engagements 
| somewhere else on the evenings when Miss Anna Dickinson 
gives her contemplated platform recital of the story of 
|her late confinement and wrongs. Who could have 
believed when the brilliant platform lecturer was at her 


| zenith that she and her public would come to this? 
| 





Few of us can point to one-hundred-and-ten thousand 
dollars net, as compensation for less than five months’ 
work, yet that is the tidy little sum that Henry M. Stanley 

| realized for giving one hundred lectures in America on 
Darkest Africa. It is doubtful if darkest Africa would 
reciprocate our interest to so tangible a tune. 





Now New York has the Verestchagin pictures, and 
j they are commanding the most respectful attention of 
critics, though as yet they have not inspired controversy 
to the point of bloodshed. One enthusiastic admirer 
remarks editorially: ‘‘A survey of his pictures proves to 
any one not hidebound by prejudice that Verestchagin 
can do anything that the others are capable of, and a 
vast deal more.” The pictures are on exhibition at the 
American Art Association galleries in Madison Square, 
and it is hoped that the collection may be bought entire 
| for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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| while 


| 


| showers. 





Knowing what his work was, who shall had previously accustomed themselves to bear their part 


| peeped ! 
| commanded, and that wayside frog pond seemed to « 
|} into the very realm of Bacchus ané all his 


| 
} 


| 


| silences, 


| mony, the universal language, uttered by angels, and it 


| to be the moon had it not occurred to me that the heaven- 
ly orb was swinging too far south that night. An ap- 


| still further, perhaps, 


APRIL, BS. ie 


OBSERVATIONS 


PAN, AND HIS WAYSIDE PIPERS 
Pan may be dead. We have good auth tity ¢ 
saying so; but some woodland god still lives, \ es 


80d cali, 
us In the springtime. He calls in unceasing ang 


ible notes until the most indolent of us have p bee - 
but to go to his domain. eh 
Even I, whoam not given to lone nocturnal ramp), 
had to follow the other night when he piped so petals 
ently to me. Had the sammons called to Pat 
| Gardea, or the still more public Common, I shoulg hay 


tried some counter charm, but there are great joys 
being a suburban. A reasonable walk will take 
well away from promenaders, into a region that is < 
to all intents and purposes, notwithstanding its Dave 
streets and electric lights. Pan, ora panacea, is ¢ 
met within ten minutes’ walk from the electric cars. 

The sun is a magnificent vitalizer, but it is death , 
all illusion. It is doubtful if the dusty highway and ty. 
wayside pool would have passed for rural proper 
before that luminary withdrew his light. 
that the frog concert, that was the feature of | 
ing, would have fallen very flat at noontide. 

[think frog concerts require a night when the wi 
blows strongly from the south, and the moon is 
full. The accessory effect of solitude is enhanced } 
mist of clouds, that make the moon seem an 
they threaten 


o 


Certain it 


Lis 


ear th 


vague possibilities of patter) 


It was on such anight that Pan sumn 
me to hear him pipe, and on foot and alone I responded 
to his call. 

Away up on Commonwealth 
has arival. All the choicest symphonies are given ther 
this year, and it bas many 
heard music that suited me so well. Only trained pipers 
were out that night. Another band was playing a 
distance, composed of the sort of frogs that tri 


hil 


Avenne the Frog 


been mMoOvDs since [| have 


P.-r--4--r-f--F--P'-T--T--l—-T -F--£--T--1 


Here and there one in some other pond gave that 
kerchug-y song that children render: * Paddy-, 
drunk f’’—‘* Jug o’ Rum!” during which the star perform 
ers plunge head first off the bog with a most disturbing 
chug 4 

Those are variety shows, to which I y 
means lend my countenance—especially when Mr. Richar 


Mansfield is in town. 
I wish I could tell something definite ab 
artists that I heard, but the orchestra that night was 
of sight beneath the stage. They could not have been 
bull frogs. Their voices were too lady-like for that, ang 
yet the effect was not unlike that of a choice boy « 
Perhaps they were shad frogs. If nobody teli» 
better I shall put them down as shad 
bill. 
But, shades of Pan 


frogs on® 


and all his pipers—how te 
About fifty cricket-power apiece the orchesin 
ministers 
Perhaps the spirits of mermen and mermaids find no m»r 
congenial setting than in these watery choruses. Ani 
the weird melody was the express 
ion of the heart of nature, which according to Carly 
is every where music, if we can but reach it. 

One thing seemscertain. These queer instruments 
nature were indulging their musical instincts con amor 
The melody, to be ure, was ‘‘drunk up by the thirsts 
”" yet it was far from being a perfunctory per 


formance. It was all one with the hidden soul of har- 


terpreted according to their scope by the peeping frogs 
And the company, as might have been expected of 
Commonwealth Avenue frogs, gave most artistic varis- 
tions of their theme. 

An electric light, away up on Cogey Hill, was reflected 
among the little pools and eddies that the vibration of 
the waters made. I should have taken the yellow shine 


| ward look proved the rival lights to be in in their rels- 


| tive positions: the 


mcon done up in a dun blanket 
overhead, and the electric light surmounting the toboggas 
slide, and winking into frog ponds. 

These pipers resent any rivalry or interruption. 4 
carriage bowled noisily past the pond, and every fro 
stopped on the instant, as if an extinguisher had bee 
applied, only to pipe up again as the echoes died awa! 
Bicyclists they disdained to notice, nor did they mind te 
loitering tread of a pedestrian. I did not try the effect 
of light upon them, though I remembered Long fellows 
lines : 


= @& 


“When by night the frogs are croaking, kindle but a torch’s it 
Ha! how soon they al! are silent! Thus truth silences the liar 
(The application is so apt that I take occasion to tack / 
on, for the intimidation of any blackguard who by ° 
foreseen possibilities might pick up Tae CommonwEALTS 

I cannot say but the concert lasted all that night. It 
bade fair to, so when Pan looked my way I nodded spol 
getic adieux, and looked as sorry as I coald that I had ¥ 
tear myself away. 


How vividly the electric lights pencil out every t¥% 
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= poagh they shine through! It seemed like stepping 

recanvas to cross their fretwork on the pave- 
nent 28 I left the symphony pond. One has an involun- 
wr impulse to count the arms of the elm tree, and to 


ron out their wonderful tracery. 


st 
oa picta 


gpch a search light, turned full upon their mysteries, is 
— | . : . . 
to dislodge the spirits that, as ancient tradition 


, 
pugs 
‘ 


a dnd their home in trees. Who ever sees the holes 
eee trunks where two branches grow together with- 


idish inclination to peep in to see if elves are 


<i up and down their pathway? 
got Dryads, if Dryads there be, and mischief-loving | 
ae should resent the flood of light that penetrates their 
ssants fr ) these towering electric lights. If trees have 
; spiritaal ¥ itality, as transcendentalists maintain, it 


chould be a sylvan and a shrinking spirit that is embodied 


their shadk we. 
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doah, Jr.” for example; that superb bit of nonsense 
whose joke lay in the actors giving parenthetical vent to 
the sort of reflections that every actor would ecstatically 
recognize as underlying so often, unspoken, the decorous 
carrying out of ‘‘business” and takiag of cues. Maurice 
Barrymore, as Bedloe, volunteers for the dangerous expe- 
dition to the mountain; and asked by Haverhill why he 
| does so, answers, striking a magnificent attitude, that 
thus he may serve his country, and—have a glorious 
| death scene, in the very centre of the stage!! Holland, 
|the ‘‘genuine Southern girl,” doesn’t take his cue on time 
and, being poked and coughed at warningly by his fellow- 
players for some seconds, suddenly realizes the situation, 
and pulling out his watch, mutters—‘‘My turn again, so 
soon? Good Heaven, how time does pass, onthe stage!” 


* 8 
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GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 29TH ANNUAL MERTING.. 

At No. 6 Mt. Vernon street, on the 20th inst, was held 
the 29th annual meeting of the General Theological 
Library. The meeting was well attended, and was pre- 
sided over by Hon. William Claflin. The report of the 
directors was read by the secretary, Rev. Luther Farn- 
ham, and it showed the gratifying fact that the past year 
had been the most prosperous in the association’s history. 

There had been 185 new members added to the list 
within the year, and the present membership was 1095; 
including 40 renewals. During the year books had been 
‘circulated in four different states, and in 65 towns and 
villages. During the life of the association, books had 
been circulated in 12 states and in 488 towns and villages. 


Who willever forget De Wolf Hopper’s Juliet, in| 
that balcony scene, last year, and how those gorilla-like 
arms made a safe ladder up which Romeo might climb |80d the expenditures $6,695.55, leaving the handsome 
| from the dangerous proximity of the china bull-dog? balance on hand with which to start the new year. The 

anil | assets appeared to be $98,724.34, and the liabilities, $30, - 

- 000. 

| By the report of Rev. Alvah Hovey, D. D., of the 
| committee on the purchase of books, it appeared that 
the association now owned 15,439 books, an addition of 

| 196 by purchase and of 160 by gift during the past year. 
It was also suggested that the fund for the purchase of 

books should be increased to $30,000. The necrology 

| list, as read by Prof. J. B. Sewall, was as follows: Hon. 
| Frederick Billings, Rev. Nathaniel S. Folsom, D. D. 


The report of the treasurer, Samuel R. Payson, 
showed that the receipts for the vear had been $17,649.64, 


Daute saw imprisoned in the bark of each leafless 
vee the soul of a suicide, and some of the North-Western 

jians believed that those who died a natnral death 
; id be compelled to pass their existence 
snong the branches of tall trees. All these myths are | 
painfully dispelled before the glare of the = arc 
+ and the keenest search among the tracery on the 


svenent failes to show so much as a flitting nymph, or 


subsequent 


What visions rise before the mind’s eye of the retailer 
|}of Bohemian jokes! The Echo Club, 
Hay as singing of her 


repeating John 


of the great Pan’s horns. “Who is now the mistress of Chicabawt Bill, 


And pure as the heart of the lily, still!” 


p 


Sut with the universe divested of a!l mythological 


ions and reduced to utter realism, its fascination de- Bret Harte, ‘‘condensing” every literary impossibility 
into those delicious ‘‘novels” of his; 


ing forever to our memory that 


us gpalysis; especialiy when the South wind blows, and 
on is veiled, and only a weird frog chorus sounds 


Henderson, join- 


gi the hush and solitude of night. “as unto the bow, the cord is, | Rev. David H. Taylor, Capt. Joseph B. Thomas, Judge 
sa mystic and enchanted world, though Pan is phase Ahmar hen japon | Benjamin Robbins Curtis, Edward Tyler, Rt. Rev. 
- GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. the equally indisputable fact that 


| Benjamin Henry Paddock, Mrs. Mary Brayton Young, 





“As unto a big umbrella |Hon. Levi C. Wade, Hon. Edward 8S. Tobey, Hon. 
Is the handle, when it’s raining in 
oT RPETING ¢ re George Ma all. 
FLEETING SHOWS. So a wife is, to her husband.” te ore vated 
; inih The election of officers was then held, and Hon. 
SOME BOHEMIAN JOKES. : bs William Claflin, Mr. John N. Denison, Rev. Luther Farn- 
e F ecktaann; hada we - ad Ana on the musical side: where elsewhere can be | ham and Hon. Charles Robinson were re-elected Gives. 
Ifthere is one characteristic which above another | tasted such delight as the musician feels, in that joke of 


2 bar , tors for three years, and 
marks the true Bohemian, it is the love of a joke and the y 

knack of making a good one. The Philistine may 
truly humorous; 


hall-mark of Philistia is a distaste for pure 


Hon. Elisha S. Converse for 
one year, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Hon. 
Levi C. Wade. Mr. Atherton T. Brown was elected to 
fill the vacancy on the endowment committee caused by 





taking a motif, and elaborating it, in turn as Wagner, as 


| Verdi, as Gounod would have elaborated it! 
indeed, | 


boast 

fa keen wit, but he is never gle 
' . 

nonsense. $ 
O, for excellent fooling, commend me to Bohemia! 





nd perhaps the most striking distinction between the the death of Capt. Thomas, and the rest of the com 
cers Arig tie i es: DororHy LuNp?T. mittee was re-elected. 
hilistine and the Bohemian is that, while the former may +E. Cob! . Aa © 
joy jokes about external matters, he takes himseif and | C ones c ” fr , a — : reciept ya ey 
wn affairs with a deadly seriousness; while the latter | Insect Life. exn(antn Mrs. Mary L. Coc rane and Mrs. Emily Re 
fails to recognise the fokes latent in himecif and | AAT RH Pike were elected to fill vacancies on the committee on 
er I is mC g > 2 2 -} se | 
eeything belonging to him as the funniest jokes of all. | At the meeting of the Boston Scientific Society, on | UW Memvers, and Mr. John ©. Inches was elected onc 
We Tuesday next, Mr. Frank A. Bates will talk on ‘The |! the auditors. 
7 


| Development and Habits of Insects,” illustrating his sub- The directors held a meeting immediately after the 
Thus the Philistine hostess, when tea-table matters go | ject with lantern slides. He will treat his subject from |®@journment of the corporation meeting and elected 
wwg—is go they will, even in Philistia—assumes a ner- 9m economic point, presenting views of tne Gypsy Moth the President, Treasurer, and Librarian of former years 
mw monsciousness that anything is amiss, which and giving the history of its introduction into this coun- 
fees opon her jest-loving guests an agony of respectful try. ; 
sfousness very uncongenial to them; whereas, the Bo- forms of insect life which are injurious to Natural His- 
eaisa hostess frankly greets the faur pas with a peal of tory collections and to household furniture and clothing. 
sagbter in which everybody is the merrier for joining, This subject is of the utmost importance to every one, 
wi droil tales go round as to like mishaps in the guests’ for it is deplurable how little is known of the real depre- ing, Professor Leonard Waldo of the Aluminum Brass 
suexperience; and all goes naturally and gayly. dators. A housewife will go into spasms of annoyance and Bronze Company of Bridgeport, Conn., read an in- 
*,* at the sight of a little clothes moth flying about, and will | teresting paper on ‘Aluminum and its Bronze.” Numer- 
Again, what Philistine lover, disappointed of his lady, | pass unheeded the little hairy worm, which in reality is — samples of the excellent results obtained by the 
eer permitted a smile on bis lone and ‘orn condition, or | the thing that is doing the destructive work. process were shown. 
iobted, or admitted a doubt, that there had ever been She is like the farmer, who, when asked if the potato- | a seas 
ach woe as his since time began? But the Bohemian | bugs had troubled him, assured his questioner that he had Working Girls’ Clubs. 
rer sees in himself but one of a multitude at which he | not found one on his plants that season, and had done noth- - . 
ws often flung his jest; and the jest rings, in his own | ing to prevent them. 





He will also comment especially upon the various 


The Society of Arts 


At the meeting of the Society of Arts held at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Thursday even 














As his neighbors on cither side were | ANNUAL CONVENTION OF MASSACHUSETTS WORKING GIRLS. 


“ars, not altogether mirthless. | overrun with this pest, he was questioned further, when | In response to the invitations sent out by the Massa- 
* * he admitted that there were a lot of slugs on his plants. | ¢hnsetis Association of Working Girls’ Clubs, each of 


These upon investigation proved to be the larve of the | 


| which bore the significant words ‘‘women only” in one 
| potato-bug; but the old man did not read the papers, so |, wr T . an | eile ca 
of the Romanys, that however wonderful be tne | E 5 | corner, Tremont Temple well was filled Thursday evening. 


eich Shae scien ieee Ske wnestd. bs tn ooh cue he had never seen any other form than the perfect insect, Miss Grace Howe who delivered the address of wel- 
wederfa: music they make for themsclves and their kin | and could hardly admit to himself that these two ‘‘bugs, come, alluded earnestly to the object of the work and 
shes the cotaiiie waste is shut away. So in 80 entirely ciserent, were one = the same. _ | said that the three fundamental principles which rule the 
xe choicest jokes are the ones which grow While ad atoriy Wayoan ie know and to be expertin | working girls’ clubs arg codperation, self government and 
‘amiliar everyday life and work of Bohemia; and what everything, it behooves us to look deeper than the surface | the effort toward self support. Miss Rowe followed with 


comparable jokes they are! jinto matters which are daily more | the Round Robin of the Association, a bright, comprehen- 
si d , m | especially as the only outlay necessary is an hour’s time | 


So, in laughter-loving Bohemia, revel is revel indeed. 
it is said 


outside 


Bohemia, | 
from the} 


before our eyes; 








‘en sive record of the work, grave and gay, which the eigh- 
ese ia : mre | occasionally. | teen clubs belonging to the asspciation have accomp- 
Take, for but one example, that magnificent joke of | pag i aera 7 l\lished. It told of. the establishment of a newspaper 

te Paint and Clay Club’s show, which closes at Chase’s Kindergarten for the Blind, representing club interests, called the ‘‘Far and Near,’ 

“tight. Where was there ever choicer, subtler, more ga published by the Critic Company of New York, and han 
‘lish fun than these travesties, by painters, on the fads 


The reception by the Ladies’ Visiting Committee of 


wd fashions ollies of their art! Puck himself | qj Se iced Rete Wide Gas Geeks Tee eee ee eee =F Tae, te, of 

ashions and follies of th ir ar this admirable institution, at Jamaica 7" ; Bly | the founding of a ‘‘stamp saving society” for the encour- 
might sign those canvases, with pride; and eck 8 fam- attended, and great interest was shown in the progress of | agement of economy and thrift among girls to whom 
wery ‘Lord! ~What fools these sales -r —— the children under instruction. , trinkets and ribbons and horse car rides are a grievous 
well be written over the door of the exhibition. Which | Dr. Samuel Eliot, the president of the corporation, temptation; of the support of classes for mental and 
‘the funniest—the ‘‘Dusty Day” which is so realistic | madea brief address, giving an account of the work of 


manual training; of Hbraries founded; of kitchen rites 


that the dus : ed paper have blown : ; Se 
e t and straw and crumpled pape . and mnysteries mastered: of girls acquiring steady nerves. 


f the picture, and cling to its mat, aod down, 
tgritty drifts, ander the glass; or that amazing trip- 
eb, where, under the influence of Burdock’s Solid Food, 
‘he invalid has so increased in size that her feet reach 

over the picture on to the frame? There is no choice; |! 


“is so good that it warms the cockles of heart 
7 


the home and schvol, and its relation to the parent institu- 
tion at South Boston. 
the primary department of the girls’ side of the South 
Bosten school to a new building, if one can be erected on 
the Jamaica Plain grounds. In closing he made an 
appeal fur money for this purpose, and 
dentally paid a high tribute to the labors and worth of 


sift > wal is 
it He said it is proposed to transfer cool heads and modest self poise, tovether with the know- 


ledge of parliamentary law and the art of wielding a 
gavel, and of teas and receptions and innocent junketing 
galore. 

Miss Dodge, who followed {Miss Rowe, received an 
enthusiastic zreeting and spoke in a delightfully breezy 


worthy inci- 


ones 


or 
i that exquisite appreciation which lies deeper 


than —- manner of the work that the New York clubs are doting, 

- Dr. M. Anagnos, the director. : ; dwelling especially upon the new things—the domestic 

2 ghter The Ladies’ Visiting Committee is made up as foliows: e¢jrcle, for example, at the Thirty-eighth street club, 

"o" Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Miss Clara T. Endicott, Mrs. where babies accompany young mothers on Wednesday 

a eS ee ? anit 4 ; > afternoon, whiere all the trials and successes of a sco 

_ +&Kke, for another instance, that ‘‘Lambs’ Fro in | Thomas Mack, Miss Elizabeth L. A aavew, Mine Betmer of hanedhcide are discussed, and where there are oamaah 

SewYork, the full and fruity flavor of whose delights Fiske, Miss Laura Norcross, Mrs. William Appleton, talks and still more practical classes to help these young 
id never be appreciated save by those whose fe is Mrs. John L. Gardner, Miss Edith Rotch, Mrs. Maad 


women to become the neat and canny housekeepers that 


“winated by the shining of the footlights. ‘Shenao- Howe Elliott, Miss Olga Gardner, Miss Annie C. Warren. they wish to be. 
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Ho! FOR THE ORIENT. 
BY J. C—B, 
Ho! for the Orient in its glory, 
Heedless let western shadows fall, 
First in the east was told the story, 
Peace and good will that brings to all. 


Ho! for the rosy flush flamboyant, 
Op'ning the eyelids of the world; 

Eve’s hues, though rich, are little joyant, 
Ever in gathering darkness furled. 


Halil to great Phebus juvenescent! 
Climbing the amber staircase bright, 
While sinks the sad and frigid crescent, 

Pale from the sorrows of the night. 


Weatward the star of empire travels, 
Eastward the hopes of men are drawn, 
Whate’er life’s mystery unravels 
Comes from the regions of the dawn. 


Westward we gaze in ceaseless wonder, 
Eastward our knees in reverence bend; 

Here sounds the roll of Sinai’s thunder, 
There clink of coin and strife-cries blend. 


Oh! for the happy days of boyhood, 
With hope abounding once again; 

Oh! for the thrill the tales of Troy could 
Send through the eager beart and brain. 


Oh! for the vine-draped slopes of Chios, 
Ob! for the sily'ry Attic strand, 

The flowery cradle land of heroes, 
Hellas! the proudly-templed land. 


Worn by my work and very weary, 
Naught glads me now that comes to pass, 
Love songs have in them something dreary, 
As on a grave the bright, green grass. 


Only the Orient{in its splendor 
Folds up the bat's phantasmal wing, 
Only the Orient’s voice softender 
Wakes birds their madrigals to sing. 


Every fair ship that leaves our haven, 
With white sails bulging to the east, 
Beckons and on my heart leaves graven, 
The call that stirred the soldier priest. 


Oh! for the crystal dew of Hermon, 
Oh! for the olive-girdled mount, 

Where from His lips there fell the sermon 
Of aweetness aud of light the fount. 


Ho! for the Orient in its glory, 
Heedless let western shadows fall, 
Think of the golden day before ye, 
Dream not of night's star-spang'ed pall. 


—|‘Lhe Academy. 


THE OLD BOAT. 
RY BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 
A worn-out boat upon th: shore, 
The children’s playground is it row, 
The troubled deep it tempts no more, 
It lles at rest like rusty plow. 


And yet it basks in bright noontide, 
It echoes gladly childish voices; 

A aallor’s wife leans here, and wide 
Her outiook till her heart rejoices. 


Here lovers meet when dusk draws near, 
Their voyages have scarce begun ; 

Ah! may they keep vows true and dear, 
Until their resting daye are won. 


For “tis not every craft that lies 

So calmly on a kindly shore; 

And ‘tis not every heart is wise 

To cherish love when youth is o'er. 


|The Academy. 


A MEMORY. 


llow fair she was! "Tis years ago 
But | behold her yet. 

She sat within the firelight’s glow 
The night that first we met. 

How fair she was! Her very dress 
Was all of snowy fur. 

It was no wonder, I confeas, 
I fell in love with her. 


How beautiful she seemed to me! 
Her voice—I hear it still— 

Flowed softer than the melody 
Otany summer ril!; 

I saw her eyes all-golden shine, 
As in the glow we sat. 


She was—ah, would she now were mine !— 


A perfect Persian cat! 


{Temple Bar. 


THE BELLS OF COIRE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
Where rose the mountains, line on line, 
Above the brawling upper Rhine, 
We heard from soaring tower and spire 
Out-ring the mellow bells of Coire. 


Sweet were the echoes downward borne 


From heights that climbed to meet the morn: 


From heights that bade the soul aspire 
They rang, those tuneful bells of Coire. 


While darker gloomed the armied firs, 
While sharper loomed the mountain spura, 
While sunk the sun, a disc of fire, 

They pealed, those ancient bells of Coire. 


They rang of hopes, they rang of fears, 
They rang of joys, they rang of tears, 
They rang the wandering heart's desire, 
Of home and friends, the bells of Coire! 


—/[tarper’s Razar. 








“It was his own suggestion. 


| it, Elizabeth.” 


“I do like it, little one; IL love it; and I 


love Fred for suggesting it.” 


As I stood looking at the pretty maternal 
picture of my sister Barbara adoring her 
first-born, my heart was full of thankful- 
ness and my eyes wet with tears. ‘‘Ah, my 


| little man,” I said, stooping to kiss the tiny 


scrap of humanity, ‘‘if you are brought up 
as I think you will be, you shall be more 
proud of your first name than of your last. 
How you came by it is almost like a story.” 

And then I suddenly thought that, per- 
haps, it was a story; so here it is. 


‘*Blessed is the man that hath his quiver 
tullof them,” saith the Psalmist, and I 
think that even had my father been less 
happy in his family relations, he would 
have striven to feel ‘‘blessed,” in order to 
fulfil the Scriptares. For there were 
twelve of us, all high-spirited and running 
over with mischief. I, Elizabeth, was the 
eldest daughter, and Barbara, who was 
ten years younger, the most beautiful and 
the favorite. 

Why none of us were jealous of Bar- 
bara, [am sure I do not know. Perhaps it 
was because we all united in spoiling her. 
She was the only delicate baby my mother 
ever had, and this naturally caused a differ- 
ence In the beginning. But had it not been 
this, some other reason would have fre- 
sented itself. That old woman was a deep 
philosopher who said of her unmarried 
sister : 

‘It ain’t never that there be no men 
about—it’s the winonin’ ways as is wantin’ 
in the gals.” 

Winning ways were not lacking in Bar- 
bara’s case, and as child and woman she 
was most perfectly beautiful in face and 
form. Some few who had not fallen under 
the witchery of her personality, maintained 
that she was too small, too fairylike—that 
the soft golden hair was too fluffy and 
luxuriant. 

Small Barbara might be, but the erect 
little body was storage house fora spirit 
and fire sufficient for a dozen ordinary 
mortals. Her pretty, imperious ways 
gained for her the title of **Princess” with 
father and the boys. My mother disliked the 
name, thinking it not good for Barbara, 
and we girls never used it, for quite an- 
other reason. [twas our small and only 
stand against the absolute monarchy. 

But when she was abont four years old, 
another subject was added to Barbara's list 
—one Who Was to outstrip all others in 
loyal devotion, and this was Ned—black, 
savage, untamable Ned. 

His mother was a full blooded African, 
who had been purchased by our uncle, the 
owner of a large plantation in Virginia. 
He bought her with her baby in her arms, 
from pure compassion, he said; for she 
Was as untamed as a savage, and evidently 
untamable—utterly useless to her Florida 
master, who was trying to subdue her by 
methods of which were spared the recital. 
But the change of masters came to her too 
late. Though her spirit was unbroken, it 
was so bruised and festering as to render 
her death no surprise when it occured some 
months later. 

The child, whose name was Ned, was 
brought up in the quarters, with the other 
negro children. He developed early a wild 
and lawless spirit, and when he was put 
into the field to work, the overseer com- 
plained constantly that he was a leader 
among the slaves and thoroughly insubor- 
dinate. My uncle’s attention thus called in 
his direction, he found Ned a manof 
twenty-two years, superbly buiit and ap- 
parently as full a savage as his mother. 

Remembering her history, my uncle de- 
termined to make no attempt to break the 
lad’s spirit. He wrote at once to my mo- 
ther, telling her the whole story, and say- 
ing thatas he found Ned responded to kind- 
ness, he felt sure there was the making of a 
magnificent servant in him. He ended 
by begging my mother to accept him, and 
give him the individual attention that his 
bachelor home could not afford, adding 


Please like | 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
NED. 


BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 


‘‘And so, dear, you have decided to name 
the baby Ned! Was Fred quite willing?” 


resistlessly. Mother remonstrated gently, 
then sternly and repeatedly, all in vain. 

Pandemonium seemed to have broken 
loose in the regions below stairs. Early 
one morning the climax came. An uproar 
such as never was heard before rose from 
the kitchen, causing fmy father’s hasty ap- 
pearance there for the first time in many 
years. Huddiled in one corner were the 
frightened negroes, and in the centre of 
the room towered Ned, holding the group 
in subjection. Some trifle had irritated 
him, and this was the consequence. 

Father was beyond measure angry—so 
angry that Ned’s rage paled before his. He 
told the rather sobered negro that he 
would stand no more. Kindness had failed 
with him, and he should now have the 
whipping he richly deserved. 

‘Not to be given by me, however,” he 
added. ‘‘Theconstabig¢ shall do it, and I 
mean to send for him to take you away at 
once.” 

So saying, my father left the house ina 
white heat. But he was unused to inter- 
fering in what he considered his wife’s de- 
partment, and was also a man of qnick 
wrath and quicker forgetfulness; so, be- 
coming absorbed in important matters of 
business, he spent no further thought on 
Ned or his misconduct. 

It wes not thus at home. So severe a 
measure had never before been resorted to, 
and we were all unhappy. Mother alone, 
and probably because she knew what man- 
ner of man our father was, remained as 
placid as ever, as she sat in the nursery 
sewing. 

But her placidity was to be rudely inter- 
rupted. There was a sudden patter of 
feet inthe hall, a scramble up the stair- 
way, and Aunt Tilly, the black cook and 
whilom ruler of the kitchen, rushed into 
the room. 

“Dat nigger gwine ter kill somebody 
yit!” she wailed. ‘‘He done shet hise’f up 
in de garret wid de meat-axeand ole marse’s 
razor, an’ he got all de knives what he wor 
a-cleanin’, an’ he say dar sha’n’ be no po’ 
white trash sont fer to whip him; dat he 
gwine ter kill de fust pusson dat set foot 
over de do’ sill.” 

Two bright, hard spots of color rose in 
my mother’s cheeks as she listened, but her 
manoer was unhurried as she quilted her 
needle into her work, and shook off the 
threads from her dress into the open fire- 
place. With her usual even pace she 
walked out of the room and up the stair- 
way, we children, with the servants who 
had gathered in the ball, stringing after her. 
On she went to che partially closed garret 
door, There she paused. 

Phere was’ ho answer. 

Raising her tianad, my mother strack the 
door lightly with her palm, throwing it 
wide open, and disclosing Ned, who stood 
before it. All the savage was up and look- 
ing out of the dark, scowling face, the 
bloodshot eyes, the drawn lips. His body 
was thrown back, and in one hand, raised 
above his head, he held theaxe. In the 
other flashed the razor. 


The servants crowded behind each other 
with smothered cries, but mother, with her 
beautiful proud head thrown back, stepped 
over the threshold. She was slightly and 
delicately made, yet, as she stood opposite 
the huge negro, her figure drawn up to its 
full height, her cheeks briliiant, her eyes 
flashing defiance into his, she rose above 
the question of brawn and muscle to be- 
come his full equalin power—but no more. 

The inflexible blae eyes and the passion- 
ate black ones looked unflinchingly into 
each other for what seemed to me an age. 
And then suddenly my mother’s whole 
figure seemed torelax. The scornfu!, cur- 
ling lips half smiled. The blue eyes looked 
infinitely soft and pitying. She stepped 
swiftly to Ned’s side, and laid ber gentle 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘You poor boy,” 
she said softly; *‘why will you do so?” 

Wouder drove passion from the dark 
face—wonder held Ned spellbound, as my 
mother took the weapons from his unre. 
sisting hands. But when she bade him 
return to his work, he seered to awake, 
and darting a furious glance around, he 
rushed headlong from the room and down 
the stairs. But then something happened 


} which [ cannot think of even now without 


‘was done thas encumbered, 
‘could set a table better with one hand han 





that if the boy proved too much for her, he! a darting sense of horror. Half-way up 
could be returned. ; the stairs stood little Barbara. Her nurse 
Mother and futher talked the matter | had deserted her, and she was following 


over, and the end of it was, Ned came. | after. 
He was almost a giant; quite six feet four, | Spreading out her tiny arms, she blocked 
but too perfectly proportioned to show his | Ned’s way. 
full height, and lithe and active asa pan-| ‘You is dot to tarry me down ‘tairs,” she 
ther. = | cried in her sweet treble. ‘I hurted my 
Mother decided to train him as a waiter. | foot, and I aren’t a doin’ to walk.” 
He learned rapidly, and though at first he Ned stopped and hesitated. I sprang for- 
lifted barrels of flour with ease and trem- | ward, but mother, her face as pale as her 
bled under a glass of water, he soon waited | kerchief, held my arm in an iron grasp. 
with a really stately elegance. The strange- | [ turned sick and faint; everything swam 
ness of the new home and surroundings | before my eyes, and when I could see 
kept the old lawless spirit in check; bat | again, it was a strange sight that awaited 
familiarity bred the usual contempt, and injme. Barbara was sitting high in Ned’s 
a few weeks Ned was king of the kitchen | arms, singing alittle tune to herself, and 
as absolutely as he had been king of the | beating time upon his woolly head. 
Virginia plantation. He carried her down the stairs, straight 
Possibly this Spirit was an inheritance; |to the wood room, where they spent the 
undoubtedly his appearance bore out the | rest of the morning. One minute Ned was 
supposition, and perhaps from the same |sawing wood furiously, and the next he 
source sprang the wild gusts of rage which | was sitting with Barbara on his knee, de- 
seemed to possess him and sweep him along | lighting her heart by strange stories and 





APRIL, 2, im 
games. Mother made ine ; 
sionally, but would not allow then hae 
disturbed. D be 

‘The child is doing him gooq.” 

At last the nursery door o 
and Ned entered with Barbara CTadied 
his arms sound asleep. He laid her ;,, 
crib, covering her carefully, tender 
soothing her when she half awoke «2 


she saiq 
pened 80{tly 


in 


then left the room with noiseless step. _ 

The battle was over. Ned had foungy 
master, and that master was a baby 

There was never any real ble wits 
Ned after this. He now had a motive fer 
good behavior, and lived in deadly fear os 
being sent back to Virginia, away from 
“de fiddle-string of his heart Mise 
Princess.” 

When he felt his old rages coming 


iZ on 


he used simply to depart, where, we never 
knew. Sometimes he was gone for one 
day, sometimes for two. My mother wisely 
forebore asking questions, and when we 
children did so, he would invariably ren), 
gravely: ‘‘I was sont fur suddint to go. 
the Islant of Dardanelles fur to wait o, 
Lord Concarson.” 

Barbara never had an atom of « ty 
so she never inquired unless we put her; 
to it, but even then we got no satisfact 
Ned would pick her up and carry her of 
saying: 

‘*Yes, honey, Ned ’s gwine to tell Mics 
Princess all “bout it—jes’ you c 
me.” 

But on her return we could never gather 
that she knew any more than we did 
Barbara was so easily distracted, and 
lacking in any desire for knowledg: 

In one respect Ned was very considerat 
He never disappeared if guests were ex- 
pected, and on one occasion he even re. 
turned hastily on remem)ering a dinner- 
party! ~-‘Jes’ s’pose I hed 'a’ gone on disre. 
memberin’ dis here party,” I heard him say 
to Aunt Tilly. ‘“Dere ain’ you 
niggers as knows even to set de table, and 
when it came to waitic’—Lord! 
back like a h’ar soon as I come 
*bout it. I ain’ stop to take breif.” 

But these departures became less and Jess 
frequent as his adoration of Barbara grew 
stronger. 

It was a strange sight to see the two 
together. Barbara’s manner was as if gra- 
ciously permitting affection, while Neds 
was that of actual worship. Her first re- 





x 


one o 


I jes’ ran 
to think 


mark on seeing him was always, ‘I wants 
to be tarried”; and Ned knew no higher 
happiness than holding her curled up in his 


great arm. 

I think she enjoyed the sense of his pow. 
erful strength. A greatdeal of his work 
but as Ned 


any oncelse with two, he was allowed w 
do as he chose. 

He was Barbara's willing slave, a slave 
whom no emancipation act could liberate, 
though Ned himself was a great abolition- 
ist, and fond of making speeches upon the 
subjectin the kitchen. My father had 


some misgivings about slave-holding also, 
and I think Ned divined the truth when 
he said: 

‘Ole Mass’, he done give Aunt Tilly her 


freedom for a Christmas gif’. [ guess his 
conscience been ’a’ bearin’ down on him.” 

But, however undecided were my father’s 
politics, Ned’s opinions were very delinitely 
settled; and yet one small incident that 
occurred in the first year of our civil war 
was to make him bitterly opposed to a 
that he had previously held dear. 


When the war broke out, Barbara was 
eight years old, and was going to school 
with me. I was to leave at the end of 
year. Our city was on the border line and 
constantly full of soldiers; so my mother 
preferred to send Ned to and from school 
with us. But one day we were dismissed 4 
few minutes earlier than usual, and | 
started home alone with my little sister. 

When only a square from our door, we 
met a Union soldier walking towards us. 
He looked admiringly at Barbara, and thea 
stopped. 

“Will you give me a kiss, my pretty 
bird?” he said. 

Barbara shrank to my side, speect.ess 
with terror. I do not believe the man 
meant to frighten her. He was a wi: 
looking little fellow, and probably ha 
children of his own at t 


tobe 


home; but he 
stopped and lifted Barbara high in the a 
to steal the wished-for kiss. 

Bat that kiss he never got; for s! vas 
suddenly seized and whisked out of bis 
hands and over his head to his infinite 4*- 
tonishment. Ned was on his way to meet 
us, and had flown to the rescue. 

It was well for the little soldier, and per- 
haps well for Ned also, that Barbara re- 
quired all of her faithful servant’s soothing 
and attention. But from that moment, 
Ned’s horror of ‘dem Yanks” kne' 
bounds, and hatred of them included 4 
hatred of their principles. His speeches i0 
the kitchen veered in doctrine with 32 
alarming suddenness. 

He had things his own way as usual; [0 
the men were afraid of him and the maids 
admired him. Aunt Tilly alone spoke het 
mind, and I heard her do it from my 4 
Stairs window. 

‘You was a-talkin’ de oder side of yer 
mouf,” she said, as she hopped uP and 
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pails. ise 


» per vain endeaver to throw a drip- 
gown oat over the high clothes-line in the 


peg "you was a-sayin’ dere warn't no 


pave , g-holdin’ de slaves.” 

ag ev’ the sheet from her with a con- 
ene kindness and slang it over the 
yer’ 


* at was before | knowed,” he answered 

“6 sed then, emphasizing his remark 
pe) se down the clothes-pins, he added 
ly. “Dat's What niggers was 


, was soon to prove that 
»»eny others were mistaken. But 
‘won cared little for this or anything 
nat did not directly concern us, and 
~” years of childhood slipped away 
** je enough shadow about them to 
re; out the sunlight more strongly; and 
*» Barbara's seventeenth birthday came, 
a? to ind us children yet in many ways. 
sears was still the ‘*Princess,” and Ned 
ft , more than ever her cap- 
2 The great change was that Barbara 
* engaged to be married—and engaged 

, Northerner, Who had lately settled 
-oc—a Mr. Fred Damer, soon known 
* rus as Fred; for formality was not 
with one of his sunny nature and 





f noes] Dit 


m 


:for her extreme youth, [ think 
» s were satisfied with Barbara’s en- 
peenent, Ned alone excepted. 
sg garvara should marry anybody was 
rh, but that she should marry one 


ye 0s po : 
» Yanks” was intolerable, 
oaited on Fred at table with undis- 
pe jisgust, muttering and shaking his 
ig ehind his back at every opportunity ; 


-srany beginuing to waiton him from 
t side, and just as Fred adjusted 
wf to the awkwardness, rushing 
‘ be left. It really amounted to 
ty persecution, which kept the chil- 
in delighted spasms of laughter and 
, misery. My mother could not see 
fom behind her tea urn what was going 
os and father never saw or heard any- 
wing. Bat at last Ned undertook to slap 
own as a gauntlet each plate and dish 
»fore his foe, and his muatterings began 
perow audible. One day, on seeing Fred 
attention to mother, he 
loud for further ignoring. 
sees yer, ‘deed I does. 






pr some littie 
gixe too 
; sees yer, ! 


Twwing cobs at the cow, is yer? Yes, to 

je caf take notice. Yer don’ git dis 
wa, ef Ned kin help it—naw, sir.” 

Nswastoo much. My patience was 


ameed, and I complained to father. 

te next meal my remonstrance took 
de. jostas Ned was indulging in an 
wus horrible contortion of his visage, 
wis w delighted brother John was 






mig wlof his handkerchief tnto his 
oot, ay father looked up suddenly, and 
ot bis white brows on Ned until they met 


sasmight line over his blue eyes. Thus 
heoninued to gaze at him, until the em- 
wnsed negro ‘aanaged to get himself 
aofthe room. Then, turning to the 
wrsver John, father significantly mo- 
0 the door, through which the 
oy escaped, glad to get off sv 


we Ww 


iy father never used unnecessary words, 
she Knew none were needed to meet 
Gsoccasion, none were said, and at least 
rd peace reigned, until the inevitable 
tx over’s quarrel arose. Then Ned was 
m road grin. He seemed to scent danger 
ithe hated Mntruder, and he hung about 
larcara, perfectly happy in the fact that 


ss in her childish troubles, seemed to 
jefer his constant attendance to anything 
te 


lwas never quite able to make out what 
Rsquarrel was about, though it lastea 
wreral days, but it was not difficult to see 
tit Barbara was behaving like the spoiled 
wy she was, and that Fred was very 
Meent, more patient than I for him, for at 
*%. inding Barbara alone in the library, I 
“ministered the good round scolding that I 
Rought she needed. Unused as she was to 
8) harshness, it did not take long to re- 
fceher to floodsof tears, and she was 
“ulug her heart out, apparently, when 
‘ed entered the room. 
_4s [closed the library door after me 
0 Minutes after his entrance, it was with 


®t ixed opinion, which I have seen no 
asot wo alter since, that the male or 
“aie Who attempts to interfere with even 
“potentially married is a fool. What 
*asious the lovers came to in their 


Puonged reconciliation, I do not know. 


**aweallmet in the drawing-room in 
woe, Barbara appeared her old be- 
_ Jog seit, supremely happy and con- 
“ted, What arguments had been used 
> work the change, [ never asked, and 
“rata never told me. However it may 
ave Deen, the result was satisfactory. 

ted was a trifle more communicative, 


~ wirectly. Taking me into a corner 
“ifthe evening, he gravely inquired if 


ett my father would object to his 
eg ent into the yard and wringing 
If he did 


de. not, Barbara would,”{I replied. 
sw has poor Ned been doing now?” 
Tnag! Ned, indeed! 
. te as usual. 
ee OSthis afternoon, 
- 8 in the 


sarine 


He has been abus- | 
[ was at my innocent 
worshipping at 
’ attitude commun to | 
bpers of every faith andclime, when tale of a lovely, lovely land, alandof tropic house, and which the hissing water seemed 
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he attacked me. Elizabeth, being behind growth and splendor. The story was such|but to feed. Great tongues of flame 
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, the scenes, why did you not intercept the as he had told Barbara over and over again | broke from one window and another, as if 
afternoon tea tray brought in by Ned with in her baby days. Gradually her eyelids the devouring fiends within were looking 


, catlike step, and handed to Barbara over 
/my devoted head and prostrate form? I 
,had two horrible alternatives: to 
suddenly to my feet, thereby upsetting the 
tray and all its contents, or to crab out 
sidewise. I chose the latter, and even as I[ 
emerged, was offered tea by my tormentor 
with respectful gravity.” 

“What .did Barbara do?” 
laughing heartily. 

‘‘Why, Barbara came to my rescue nobly. 
She reproved Ned scathingly and with the 
air of an insulted princess, for putting only 
one lump of sugar in her tea—I think that 
was it.” 

‘“‘Reproved Ned! and before you!” I 
cried, ‘‘Then, indeed, she punished him. 
The jealous hatred he bears you is beyond 
words. My impression is that he is not 
going to put up with your presence much 
longer. I have been for some time expect- 
ing a message for Ned from Lord Concar- 
son necessitating a voyage to the Island of 
the Dardanelles.” 

‘“‘Not he!” cried Fred. 
for poor me!” 

I was nearer right than I thought. The 
next morning brought with the news that 
Ned was off again, and with no farewell 
message except a box of dainty candies 
tied to Barbara’s door-knob. 

Wethought a couple of days at most 
would see Ned in his place again. But no 
—Barbara had gone over to the enemy; 
his own eyes had seen incontestable proof 
of a complete reconciliation. It was not 
to be borne, and shaking the dust from his 
feet, Ned departed in earnest. 

Perhaps it was for the best. Barbara 
missed him sadly and grieved long over his 
absence, repenting often her hasty words. 
Bat, as the days went by, she grew more 
and more absorbed in her lover, and I do 
not think Ned’s jealous heart could have 
borne the sight. And wheu Barbara’s 
wedding day came, and our clinging little 
Princess was taken from us, I thought of 
Ned and rejoiced in his absence, believing 
that his undisciplined nature would have 
suffered a pang ten times sharper than 
mine. 

But Barbara had not seen her faithful 
servant for the last time. She was soon 
to meet him again. And of this meeting 
[ have heard the story so often that it nas 
grown impossible for me to feel that I was 
not there in person, so I shail tell it as if 
such were the fact. 

Fred and Barbara seemed inclined to 
spend the rest of their lives in one pre- 
longed wedding journey. Eyery day they 
determined to set their faces towards home 
to-morrow, and each to-morrow found 
them lingering. Drifting about in this 
way, they strolled one noon into the dining- 
roum of a New York hotel, and sat await- 
ing their luncheon. The waiters were all 
negroes, and as Barbara idly looked at 
them, thinking how natural their dusky 
faces appeared to her Southern eyes, her 
attention was caught by something familiar 
in the figure of the head waiter, whose 
back was towards her. Suddenly he 
tarned, and Ned and his ‘“‘Miss Princess” 
were face to face. 


In the joy of that meeting, eyen the man 
who had stolen his treasure was forgiven. 
He bad no words too eloquent to express 
his passionate delight, no entreaties too 
urgent to implore their stay. The best 
that the hotel could offer was theirs, and no 
hands but Ned’s were allowed to proffer the 
dishes. Barbara’s happiness was but little 
less than his and when they left the din- 
ing-room after the prolonged meal, it was 
with the promise to make their stay an 
extended one. With this understanding, 
Ned bade a reluctant farewell for the 
afternoon. 

But in an hour or so a message was 
brought to him that Mrs. Damer wished to 
see him in her sitting-room. He found her 
alone, lying in a corner of a low divan, 
looking pale and suffering. 

“Ah, Ned,” she cried as he entered, ‘‘my 
head does ache so! I have been to see 
Aunt Mary, and she keeps her house as hot 
here as she did when she lived at home. It 
made me so ill—just as it used to!” 


Ned was all tender sympathy. She was 
his little mistress once more, and he was 
her great, gentle nurse. He brought her 
acup of strong tea made by his own hands. 
Had she asked for nightingale’s tongues, 
he would have produced them somehow. 
Barbara sipped the fragrant tea, and listen- 
ed tothe familiar voice contentedly. 

‘‘Ned,” she said, looking up at him sud- 
'denly, ‘‘why did you run away?” 


I asked, 


*‘No such luck 





| For a moment Ned’s composure failed | 


| him, and his eyes dropped. Then a smile 
crept over his face. 

**Yer see, honey,” he said, ‘‘I was jest 
|"bleeged to go. My Lord Concarson, he 
| don’ sen’ fur dis nigger deep in the night 
jan’ allde way from de Islant of Darda- 
nelles, lessen he means business. I didn’t 
even have de time fur to say good-by to my 
pretty baby.” 

Barbara listened with soft laughter. 

“Ned,” she said, “tell me about the 
(sland of Dardanelles.” 

Ned obedicutly began a long fallacious 


| 


sleepily drooped and fell, opened, drooped out deridingly at the 
again, and then, under the spell of the | faces. 
rise | familiar phrases, she fell asleep. 


white upturned 
A woman's hysterical sobs alone 


|broke the stillness, and she was sternly 


“Fire! Fire!” hushed. 


The dining-room of the hotel, where Ned 
was in charge, was somewhat apart from 
the rest of the building; so this probably | 
was the last place where the alarm of fire | 
was heard when it broke out in the hotel, | 
not an hour after Ned had left Barbara’s | 
side. His first thought was for her safety, | 
and he rushed from the dining-room, | 
through the hall, and up the main stairway | 
which led to her rooms. 

The hallways were full of screaming | 
women and children, and were thick with | 
smoke. Great clouds were rolling in from | 
every side. On the first landing Ned met | 
Barbara’s husband, a baby in either arm, | 
ard a half fainting woman clinging to his | 
shoulder. 

**Miss Barbara!” gasped Ned. 

*‘Safe,” was the the laconic answer, as 
Fred bundled the babies into Ned’s arms, 
and caught the tottering woman. 

The fire had been smouldering too long | 
before being discovered to think of saving | 
much more than human life now that the | 
flames had broken out, and it required 
brave and determined efforts to accomplish | 
even this. At last the order was issued by | 
the captain of the fire brigade that no one | 
should further risk life and limb by re-| 
entering the doomed building. Ned had | 
been foremost among the workers, and he | 
now prepared to enjoy himself. 

An African is atways a voluptuary in his 
plesaures, and abandoning himself with | 
true negro delight to the sway of excite- 
ment, Ned drifted about with the seething 
and twisting of the crowd, until he found | 
himself standing close by Fred's side. He 
then resisted the pressure which was bear- 
ing him forward and spoke reproachfully. | 

“*[ jes’ hope you got Miss Princess a 
lookin’ at dis yer firefrom somewhar. She 
allays did love a fire. Many’s the one [| 
done tuk her toe outen de back gate when 
ole Miss think she was in de nuss’ry an’ I 
war in de woodhus. Thar warn’t none on.) 
it she didn’t see a-settin’ up on my shoulder | 
an’ crowin’ like a little rooster. Ole Miss, 
she cot me takin’ her onct; Lord but she 
did raise! I disremember jes’ what she 
tol’ me, but I know I ain’ tuk de chile no 
mo! Ho. ho!” 

Fred! listened with much amusement, 

“fam afraid your Miss Barbara cannot 
see this fire from where she is,” he said. 
‘I took her across the city early this after- 
noon, to visit heraunt. It is not my fault 
that she is not with me. They didn’t want 
me, and told me +o.” 

An’ yer ain’ seen Miss Barbara sence de 
fire bruk out?” 

‘‘No—for God’s sake, man, what is the 
matter with you?” 

The two faces looked into each other—a 
strange contrast. One with staring white 
eyeballs and eyes full of a horrible in- 
telligence—the other white and ghastly | 
with its dawning terror. 

No farther words were needed. Both 
men turned and sprang forward as moved 
by one muscle. Bnt the action of the 
negro was with hand and foot. A well- 
directed blow from his ponderous fist made 
the husband of his young mistress stagger, 
and when he recovered his footing, Ned 
had gained the moment’s advantage, and 
was cleaving his way through the crowd, 
which opened for him as didthe Red Sea 
for Moses—‘‘a wall on the right hand and 
on the left.” 

As he reached the door of the burning 
building, his path was barred by a fireman 
in his full panoply and power of office. 

“Git out, ye black fool,” he shouted in 
uumistakable [rish. 

Out swept that powerful black arm, 
and with what seemed but a gesture the 
burly Irishman was brushed aside. The 
next moment Ned was up the deserted 
stairway and had gained the first landing. 
Here he paused. There was no one now 
to bar his progress but Death, clad in his 
most fearful terrors. 

The negro stooped and began to draw 
off his boots. The stairway hung by a 
thread, and his step must be catlike. He 
cast one look back into the surging mass 
of life below, and saw there a man strug- 
gling vainly inthe grasp of a dozen hands. 
He heard a hoarse voice crying : 

‘Curse you, let me go, my wife is in that 
hell !” 

Above the roar of the fire, above the 
shout of many voices, rose the stentorian 








tones of the captain of the brigade. 

‘‘Hold on to him, boys, hold onto him. 
| 'There’s one chance in a hundred, and that 
There sha’n’t bea 


| hangs on those steps. 
| foot set on ’em.” 

| Ned heard, saw, and was satisfied that 
\the first partof his mission was accom- 
|plished. He set his bared foot on the 
|charred steps, and began the ascent; the 
| first turn hiding him from the eyes of the 
| crowd below. 

| A deathlike silence fell on the multitude ; 
| silence rendering more horribly audible 
the resistless, sullen roar of the fire, which 
licked and curled about the eaves of the 


way gone,” said the captain. 
ing still holds. 
der. 


lin his head; 


, home from a tire, 


, band’s arms. 


, burst 


Barbara’s husband ceased to struggle 


in the firemen's grasp. 


Have you ever Known what waiting 
means—known more than its impatient 
|restlessness? Have you ever felt that 
stopping of the heart’s pulses for one 


moment of anxious listening, and then at 
some sound, the wild rush and thunder of 
the blood in your veins, the agony of the 
clutch at your very life and 
breath stopped in your throat? 
have never known all this, you have never 


being, your 
If you 


known waiting, and you may pray heaven 


to spare you that knowledge. This 
suffering and this knowledge are 
Frederic Damer’s. 

Crash! 


A cry rose from the listening crowd in 


|}auswer to the sound, and the woman who 
| had sobbed before was carried away faint 


“Thank God, it’s only the lower stair- 
“The land- 
Ican reach it with a lad- 
Get me one.” 

“Tl go with you,” said 
mined voice beside him. 
husband. 

The captain turned and looked at him 
closely ; apparently what he saw sutistled 
him. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered calmly. 
him your helmet, Jack. We must go now, 
sir. I hear them on the stair.” 

They entered the burning house to} 
gether. At any moment the roof might 
fall. Four lives were now in jeopardy 
where two had stood before. The sound 


a quiet, deter- 
It was Barbara’s 


“Give 


| of a footfall slowly became an established 


fact. 

“That ain’t but ove person walking 
sir,” said the captain gently, ‘‘and you’d 
best not hope; for that foot's bare.” 

“Then he is carrying her,” said Fred, 
and again nothing but the dread fire sounds 
and that stealthy footfall broke the 
silence. 

At last! at last! Out of the smoke, out 
of the flame, on to the frail platform, 
stepped the gigantic negro, his clothes 
literally torn and burned from his body: 
the blood streaming from a ghastly wound 
his breath coming in sobs 
like those of a wounded stag: but in his 
arms, gathered close to his breast, her fair 
curls gleaming, on its blackness, lay the 
unconscious form of his Miss Barbara. 

Once more he was carrying her safely 
and now, indeed, for 
By the help of the two 

descent of the ladder 
and Barbara lay in her hus- 

Even at this supreme mo- 
ment, he observed with a rush of grateful 
emotion that the blanket in which she was 
swathed had been saturated in water. 

As the rescuer and the rescued passed 
out from the blazing house, a wild shout 
from the excited crowd, which 
pressed forward beyond control. But 
even as his dimmed sense heard the cries, 
as the blessed air of heaven smote upon 
him, Ned staggered and dropped to the 
ground. The blood gushed out from his 
ears and mouth. Ile was picked up by 
strong hands and carriea into a neighbor- 
ing house, where at least there were quiet 
and care. 

In another room in the same building 
Barbara ‘ay, still unconscious; but the 
swoon cause! by fright and shock soon 
yielded to treatment, and she awoke, cry- 
ing hysterically for ‘‘Mother!” and cling- 
ing nervously to her husband. 

But her first fully conscious thought 
was for Ned. Fred could not command 
his voice to answer her eager, persistent 
questions, and it was the physician in 
charge who gently broke to her the news 


the last time! 
waiting men the 
was made, 


Continued on the 8th page. 
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of his danger, and who left her to seek 
the latest report of his condition. 

In these few moments, alone with the 
wife “brought to him like Alcestis from 
the grave,” I think we may forgive a brief 
forgetfulness of the Hercules whose gift 
she was; but it was with a sense of 
remorseful awakening that Fred looked 
at the grave face of the physician as he 
entered, saying, ‘‘I can give you but little 
encouragement.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Barbara. ‘You 
can, you must save him! Go to him, 
both of you. I promise to be perfectly 
quiet. I won’t move—only go, oh, go!” 

As the door closed behind the two men, 
Fred turned to the physician with an in- 
quiring look, and was answered by a shrug 
of the shouléers and an outward motion of 
the hands, rore expressive than any words. 
Everything that skill could do had been 
done, but from the first it needed no medi- 
cal verdict to tell that there was no hope. 

Ned did not seem to suffer but lay 
almost unconscious, breathing heavily. 
Fred, bending over him in an agony of 
grateful pity, saw his lips move, and 
bending nearer, thought he heard him 
whisper, ‘‘Miss Princess.” 

“Shall I bring herto you?” he askad, 
and waiting for no answer, went hastily 
for his wife. 

She started up with eager eyes as he 
entered. “Ig there no hope?” she 
cried. 

“There has been none from the first,” 
he answered. ‘‘Dear, he is asking for 
you. Can you bear it? There is not a 
moment to lose.” 

“Oh, take me to him quickly, quick- 
"We lifted her tenderly, and half led, half 
carried her to the room of the dying man. 
But in his short absence there had been a 
change in the sufferer. Agony had 
partially restored consciousness, and each 
breath was a moan. 

“Come, Lord, come! Oh, Lord, come 
git me!” he was crying feebly as they 
entered the room. 

‘Love, it is too late. You may not 
stay now, nor would he wish it.” 

But Barbara broke from her husband's 
detaining arm, and thiew herself on her 
knees by the bedside. 

Her presence seemed to rouse him. He 
opened his eyes and looked at her tearfai 
face. ‘‘‘*Tain’t soterrible bad, darlin’,” he 
gasped brokenly. ‘‘I ain’t a cryin’ none— 
jis’ whisperin’ to de Lord, honey, jis’ 
whisperin’ -o de Lord.” 

Barbara buried her face in the bedside 
and burst into a passion of tears. Her 
husband stepped forward to draw her 
away, fearing that she might disterb the 
dying man, but Ned seemed to divine hls 
intention, and rallying his strength, laid a 
detaining hand on her sunny curls, raising 
her face to his sight. 

‘‘Don’ take on so, darlin’,” he whispered, 
“I’s got to go, but Tain’ goin’ fur, honey, 
not to say fur.” A gleam of the old 
humor shot across his face. ‘Ned only 
gwine to the Islant of Dardenelles, honey, 
for to wait on my Lord Con ‘ 

A sudden shudder shook his whole frame; 
his face was contorted in agony.  Bar- 
bara’s husband laid his hand quickly 
across her eyes to shut out the sight. 

And when he drew it away again all was 
over. Ned had at last made his voyage to 
the Blessed Isles, and was waiting upon 
his Lord—whose name was not Concar- 
son.—[ Overland Monthly. 





GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE. 


“Boys will be boys,” the legend goes, 
A saying old and true; 

As everybody clearly knows, 
Who has with boys to do. 


They love to race and tear about, 
And make a deal of noise; 

But those will make the truest men 
Who've been most truly boys. 


So let them run and let them race,— 
And let them romp and play; 
They’re storing up their energy 
To use some future day. 


Suppose it docs wear out their clothes; 
Who, pray, for that can care? 

Will the little price of a suit of clothes 
With priceless health compare ? 


Beside, if you go to the proper place, 
You will get so fine a suit, 

So firm and strong and so well made; 
(And stylish too, to boot.) 


That your boy wont wear it out at all— 
But just suppose he will; 

You can get another just as good 
For a small three dollar bill. 


And where can you get this suit so cheap ? 
This suit so strong and fine? 

At the Barnaby store on Washington St. 
At six hundred and seven and nine. 





For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
use by mothers for their children teething. It 
soot hesthe child, softens the gums, allays all 

cures wind colic, and is the remedy for 

ea. Bc.a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the worlki. Be sure and ask for “MRS 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP" 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 


Three Books of Travel, A Novel and 
Fifty Charades. 


‘*There is not so much as a remote cor- 
ner of the world but falls under one ot two 
heads,” says Mr. Percival Lowell in his new 
volume of eastern travel *‘Noto: An Unex- 
plored Corner of Japan,” (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co.), ‘‘those places worth see- 
ing which have already been seen, and 
those that have not been seen but are not 
worth seeing.” Noto, an obscure province in 
western Japan, had certainly not been seep, 
-—-or at least described—by a European 
until Mr. Lowell visited it and yet, in spite 


of his lively appreciation of his subject and | 


the charm of his style, one cannot help 
feeling that the game was scarcely worth 
the candle. Mr. Lowell, unlike a recent 
magazine writer on Japan, pre-supposcs 
some little knowledge of things Japanese 
on the part of his readers. This, the 
novelty of his journey, and a quaintness of 
stvle running now and then into eccen- 
tricity save the book from any smack of a 
tourist’s guide. Nearly half the volame is 
devoted to the account of the journey to 
Noto. Inthis Mr. Lowellis at his best; 
he travels neither too fast nor too siow, and 
the vividness and almost French neatness 
of his descriptions, leave the reader with 
a clearess of impression not often gained 
from sketches of travel. Above all Mr. 
Lowell’s long residence in the East enables 
him to understand the significance of life 
and things there, far betterthan could the 
cursory traveller, andthe mingling of his 
western sentiment with his quick sympathy 


for eastern ideas is not the least pleasing | 


characteristic of his new volume. 

Mr. Henry T. Finck, on the other hand, 
in his ‘‘Spain and Morocco,” (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons), partly, deubtless, 
because of the comparative familiarity of 
his subject, comes much nearer than Mr. 
Lowell to the guide book. Mr. Finck spent 
a couple of months in the chief Spanish 
cities, Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, Granada and 
others, and caught a glimpse of Morocco at 
Tangier and Tetuan. Ot these he gives a 
pleasant but not remarkably vivid descrip- 
tion, enlivened by his characteristic ap- 
preciation of physical beauty, and quick- 
ness to detect everywhere bits of ‘‘local 
color.” The chapters on Morvucco are es- 
pecially interesting not merely because 
Morocco has as yet escaped the European- 
izing which the rest of northern Africa is 
now undergoing, but more because the 
novelty of his surroundings, seems to have 
quickened Mr. Finck’s powers both of ob- 
servation and description. The accounts 
of the journey on horseback from Tangier 
tv Tetuan and of the diligence ride in Spain— 
Mr. Finck’s two exceptional experiences— 
are not a little interesting in themselves 
brightened as they are by his quick sense 
of humor. Butthe gist of the matter is 
that Mr. Finck lacks imagination, and thus 
cuts a poor figure, beside his predecessors, 
Gautier in Spain, and De Amicis in Mor- 
occo. 

In Mr. Kobbé’s ‘‘New York and Its En- 
virons” (New York, Harper and Brothers) 
we reach at last the guide book itself. 
Mr. Kobbé has undertaken to do for New 
York—for the first time, we believe, in the 
case of an American city, what Baedeker 
has dove for the chief cities of Europe. 
The book has all the merits of its models— 
their compactness, clearness, and abundant 
practical information, with no neglect of 
such historical and topographical interest 
as New York affords. Besides the necessary 


cess illustrations. The careful accounts of 
Trinity Church, of Central Park, and of the 
Metropolitan Museum give prominence to 
what little there is in New York to attract 
the tourist who is not a mere globe-trotter. 
But it is a sorry comment On ‘‘our metrop- 
olis” that Mt. Kobbé must needs speak of 
the Brooklyn bridge as ‘probably the most 
interesting sight in New York.” 


Miss Duncar’s unique and highly agree- 
able little story ‘‘An American Girlin Lon- 
don” (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), must 
be set down as quite as much of a success 
as was her amusing ‘Social Departure.” 
Av American Girl in London, as is apt to 
be the case with her sisters, wherever met, 
wins our good will from the outset by her 
candor, her pluck her overflowing humor 
and good-humor. She tells her own storv 
with quite inimitable naiveté and absence 
of self consciousness, from tae hour when 
‘‘popper” being busy with an unexpected 
turn in his affairs, she calmly starts off for 
London in asearch for an aunt bya _ first 
marriage, to that other, deliciously de- 
scribed hour, when quite innocent of stand- 
ing in any such attitude, she is received 
effusively by the Maffertons ‘as one of 
themselves,” and flies from the preadica- 
ment back to‘‘popper’s” welcoming embrace. 
In following the summer fortunes of this 
exceedingly American—western American— 
young lady, we see a deal of London, learn 
several interesting factsin a very agreeable 
manner, and enjoy, incidentally, many 
piquant little pokes at national idiosyncra- 
sies. delivered at English and Americans 
with amazing impartiality. The book 
would perhaps suffer nothing by conden- 
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| sation to twe thirds of its present bulk; 
| bat with all its faults, among 


note the occasiunal tendency to over-elabo- | May. 
| rate a joke, it is vastly entertaining, and | teen drawings. Other articles 
| shows marked literary gifts, anda shrewd | will be written by 
observation of men and things on the part | cadilly), Francisque Sarcwy 


| of its author. 


line Duice et decorum est desipere in loco | right law to take effect July | 


| for his little book of ‘‘Origiual Charades,” 
; (New York, Chas. Scribner's Sons). 


Prof. Briggs nad no need to apologize be very dull in London. May 
ion his title-page with Horace’s familiar | publishers are waiting f: 


His | James Lane Allen’s new book. 
| happy choice of subject, his originality of Violin, and other Kentucky 


APRIL % ey 
;on “Broadway” in Scribner 
which we | Streets of the World” Series bey “G 
A. B. Frost illustrates it wie 
* e - 
1D this ms 
Andrew La ~ 
/ vy 
vards), and W. W. Story (The One» Bale 
The spring publishing season , aid 
Y Writers a. 
fF OUF new Cn 


Tt Flue and 
ales and R 


| treatment, his cleverness of execution are | ™ances,"is announced as ready for \, 
‘ample justification of this lighter labor | Mediate publication by Harper ¢ Brother, 


j}of a Harvard professor. 


charades. 


of literary and scholarly 


two. 
MY FIRST. 


On me the merry little fays 
Dance, and sing their roundelays, 
When the moon is shining. 


MY SECOND. 


in me the thrifty farmer’s hoard, 
Store of golden grain, is poured, 
Free for my refining. 


MY WHOLE. 





Where the robins build their nests; 
Where the cricket chirrups; 

Where the horseman idly rests, 
Turning in the stirrups; 

|; Where the milkmaid swings her pall; 
Where the cheery little quail 

All the season whistles; 

Where the white and golden daisies 
Share the best of all our praises 
With the purple thistles ;— 

There the jolly lads and lasses 

Chase me through the waving grasses. 
in their headlong haste to catch me, 
Down op end their hans to snatch me: 
Through their fingers slipping, 

While they crope about to find me, 

I have left them far behind me, 
Flyiag, leaping, skipping. 





My first and second love ly woman loathes, 
A toe alike to peace and health and beauty. 


clothes — 
She cannot shun inexorable duty. 


Eat beefsteak raw; drink Murdock’s Liqul:| Food 


You cannot lift my third; and no man couk 
From Irish Sullivan to Grecian Milo. 


My whole was once a soldier circumspect; 
If word inviolate; of counsel deepish. 

His youthful steel was keen; his form erect; 
His passive countenance, austerely sheepish. 


Washington. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
We h&ve received from the 


ple part of The Fishes of North America 





genuine artistic touch, charming the more | ‘Stories of Old New Spain.” 
by its lightness and delicacy, in some of the | pnblished by D. Appleton & C 
Others please by their quaint- | yolume Mr. 
ness, their gentle humor, their skilfal use 
jot uncommon metrical forms, or their bits 
reminiscence. 
Quotation will best exemplify these quali- 
ties, and from the fifty charades we select 


In vain she wrings her hands and rends her 


Sustain your nerves wita “the delicious > eee 


It Ought fivally to be said that an Index 
of Answers is given at the end of the book, 
from which, lest the charm and humor of 
the verses too long beguile the reader, we . 
take the answers to the charades just given | @dition de luxe of Thackeray that they ar 
—to the first grasshopper, to the second | 20W publishing, will shortly begin asiwilsr 


This publication, which may be said to be the 
“‘life-work” of Mr. Harris, who has spent 
many years in its preparation, occupies a | Gen)j , i 
field entirely its own in ichthyic literature. tien = wi tig oy Ay ove be 
In fact no previous publication has appear- ’ ; 


There 1s | Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s new } 
Ok 
Has just bee, 
» FOr this 
Janvier has written a 
ew 


story, entitled ‘A Mexican Night,” ang « 
collection includes ‘San Antoniy of a 
Gardens,” which has been called the n ' 
beautiful American story of recent yean 
Those who are acquainted with Mr },, 
vier’s graceful style, mellow humor. 
co:nmand of dramatic effects cannot 4. 
regard the appearance of this book as , 
of the pleasantest features of the ons,. 
pablishing season. ie. 


M. Zola is engaged in an active cq Vis 
for the seat in the Academy made Vacant 
by the » cent death of Octave F, * 
M. Pic Loti, the writer of nautical», 
mances and clever works of travel js mor, 
likely, however, to win the empty chair 


The May Cosmopolitan gives unosy 
space to theatrical matters. Mr. ©. £ | 
Wingate contributes an illustrated art " 
ou the Cleopatras of the Stage, and ¥ 
Brander Matthews’ monthly ° 


with recent books relating to the theatre 


Paper dey 


F. J. Stimson (author of ‘*Guerndale" 
and ‘‘First Harvests”) begins a two-par 
love-story in the Mav Scribner—the se 


. . scene 
of which is in a wild region of Alahams 
an important part of the action taking 
place in the construction-camp of a yey 


railroad. 


Mr. Francis Parkman has lately pre 
sented to the Massachusetts Historica 
Society twenty-one volumes of historica 
papers copied from the originals {nthe 
archivesof England and France for 
»} in his historical works. 


ise 


In curious contrast with Kennau’s paper 
The Century begins in May a brief series 
by the late George Mifflin Dallas, Unites 
States Minister to the court of the Cy; 
in which are described the maxuifene 
and juxury of the court of Nicholas\. \ 
frontispiece portrait of Nicholas aco 
panies the first article. 

Estes and Lauriat, in addition to the 


edition of Bulwer Lytton to be completa 
in thirty-two volumes. 


The New England Magazine for May 
will contain an article by Thomas Dimmot 


Harris | 00 the life and work of Lovejoy, oneo! 
Publishing Company of New York a sam-/|the least appreciated leaders in the Ant: 


Slavery movement. 


Portraits of Mme. 
Swetchine, Mme. de 


Récamier, Mme 
Rémusat, Mme. é 


/ eda that attempts to cover so large a field oe Senos lara Se whe May Os 


of American 


the work progresses, 
|of the book will later be given. 


| The Boston correspondent of The Critic | 48wthorne and Leonard Lemmon. 
hears of an author's reading to take place | PY Reading, a new French method on the 


next month in which Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, Mrs. Augustus 
others are interested. 


jurisdiction. 


experience. 


contain an explanation of the new Com- 
monwealth of Australia, which has just 


New York, who is perhaps the best-inform- 
ed man in the United States on Australian 
subjects, having been knighted by the 





our own country. 


; Mrs. Humphrey Ward's new 
| David” will be published 
ses Scribne-’s Sons. 


trust erroneously—to exceed even ‘‘Robert | 


Elsmere” in length. 


Richard Harding Davis writes the article | 


Apropos of the recall of the Italian 
Minister, Ex-Secretary Thomas F. Bayard | SPe8re expert, takes Col. Ingersoll to task 
is preparing an article for the May Forum | for two statements reported to have beet 
on the power of the United States to made in his recent lecture in New York 
enforce treaties violated within a State’s for the benefit of the Press Club. One was 

Though suggested by the that some other than Shakespeare's owt 
present controversy with Italy, this paper | ud wrote his famous epitaph, ‘‘to reco 
willcover the whole ground thoroughly, | Cle the ignorant people of Stratford-or 
and will refer also especially to cases that Avon to the idea of having an sc 
arose during Mr. Bayard’s own diplomatic | 0tied in a church.” 


The same number of The Forum will 


been formed, by Sir Roderick Cameron, of | maiden 


Queen for eminent services to Australia by | 
promoting trade with America. The new | lines quoted above were written in refer 
Australian Commonwealth is a matter of | ence to the 
great pride to Americans, because in great | 
measure it has adopted the Constitution | 
and many of the political institutions of | 


novel 
in July by|,. 
It is said) —we, | COLUMBA. Par Prosper Merimec. With lt 


tury on the “‘S : -mpi the 
or present so great a number of portraits y on the “Salons of the Empire and 


fishes, eighty or more of 
maps there are eight or ten excellent pro- | Which, colored as in life, will be given as 


Restoration. 


D.C. Heath & Co., have in press for 


An extended notice early publication an American Literature 


for High Schools and Colleges, by Julias 
French 


inductive plan, by Louise Seymour Houg)- 


Hemenway and |%0n and Mary Houghton, will also short\) 


be issued by them. 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe, The Critic’s Shake 


The other was thst 
it was ‘‘doubtful” whether the dramatist 
referred to Queen Elizabeth in the passage 
in *A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” referring 
to the ‘‘fair vestal thronéd by the west’— 
the ‘‘imperial votaress” passing on “id 
meditation, fancy-free.” Dr 
Rolfe declares that there is no reason # 
suppose there was any prejudice agains! 
Shakespeare’s burial in the church: ao¢ 
that no’ good critic could doubt that the 








virgin Queen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Noto: AN UNEXPLORED Corner oF JaPas. BY 
Percival Lowell. Boston: Houghton, Midi 
&Co. Prive $1.25. 


duction and Notes. By J. A. Fontaine, Pb.D 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 4- 


EXCURSIONS IN ART AND Lerrers. By Wiles 
Wetmore Story. Boston: Houghton, ™! 


&Co. Price, $1.25. 
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Ry Honore De Balzac. Translated by | 
rascla rine Prescott Wormeley. Boston 
sents fiothers Price, $1.50. 
pesor'’s LETTERS. By Theophilus 
Ma — Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, #1 
>yrg008 


By George Meridith 
Price, $1.50 


CooK-BOoK. By 
n: Roberts Bros 


p OUR CONQUERORS, 
mt aon: Roverts Bros. 
Mrs. DP. A. 


Price, l5c. 


By 


pug PEERLESS 
oln. Bost 


araprast. A Story of a Sain. an a Sinner. 
Terry | 


woke. Boston: Houghton, MiMin 
me ™ Ai . ik 
t Price, 
_. wysToRIC NOTE Book. With an Appendix 


patties. Ly the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, 


iLD. Pt sdelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
aoston: For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 
ye FRANCIS \HIGGINBON. By Thomas 
Mventworth Higginson New York Dodd, 
Mead & | Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Price, 7 
a SEX. A Novel. By Geo. N, 


THE STRIKE OF 
Miler 


New York Wesnage Printing 


Boston 





Hou! For sale by Damrell 

g Uphan Price, 35c 
see PLAYTHINGS, (MEN. A Novel. By Mabel 
“gsmonde Cahill. New York: Worthington 
Bos For sale by Dewolfe, Fiske & 
~epoRY OF AN ABPUCTION IN THE SEVEN 
fRENTH CENTURY. By J. Van Lenness 
Transiated from the Outch by Mrs. Clara 
Re New York W. 8S. Gottsberger & Co. 
Bostor For sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, 

ux 

AMILY By Effie W. Merriman. 


gern F J 
host Lee & Shepard 


Price, $1.00. 
A Handbook of Character. 


sriter In the Contributor’s Club in the 


wratlantic pretends to have seen The 
olete Character-Reader, where the ag 
negate of each one’s traits had received 
roper and distinguishiog label. In the 


word of practical affairs you were enabled 
eermine the profession of any stran- 
ger, and not only this, for there were sup- 
ied also the indubitable indices of the 
nore delicately shaded and often una- 
vowed professions, as that of The Flirt, 
The Casuist, The Parasite, The Arch-De- 
strover of Button-Holes. To give a fur- 
jeg of this succinct and well-indexed work, 
ystrations are added somewhat as fol- 
ws 
Character of Blunt, Honest Man, The: 
Carriage erect, aggres-ive, move- 
ents abrupt, step firm. 
2 In shaking hands gives a strong 
Steady eve, which never wavers ina 
youged encounter with your own 
4 Laughs much, londly, often 
a 
3. Yoice harsh and unconci'iating. 
the nearest word, calls a 
waleaspade, and never shuns expressions 
{ bis convictions. 
Cuncter of Habitual, Hardened Hypo- 
crite, The 
Servile inclination of the head, step 
movements sinuous and graceful. 
Does not shake hands, but touches 


boister- 


¢. Chooses 


soft 


Eye restless and evasive; 
me steadily into your own for any given 
time. 

4 Never laughs out loud, but smiles 

feo, a frequent, flitting, and subtle smile. 

i. Voice exquisitely modulated, and in- 
gritiating in qnality. 

&. In speech suaviter in modo, preferring 
ivaysthe softer to the more emphatic 
vord, and to conciliate rather than to an- 
‘agonize the listener. 


leisure in the Eighteenth Century. 


It is conventional to represent the eigh- 
venth century as a time of leisure and 
qiet happiness; when a poet writes about 
‘is time he tries to breath into his verse 
atmosphere of peace; he does his best 
o throw into the poem a calm of the soul. 


yoor palm lightly, or gives you his finger 


unable to | 


| 
| 


ff 


Then people applaud the poet for catching | 


0 wonderfully the very spirit of the time. 
Well, [cannot, for my own part, writes 


Walter Besant in Harper’s Magazine, find | 


‘wywhere in England, during the last cen- 
‘wry, anything at allto justify this belief 
athe universal leisure. The eighteenth 
eutury was a desperately turbulent, dan- 
serous, hard-working,Jpoorly paid time; it 
as torn by continual contests and strug- 
es, by party faction, and by civil wars; 
‘degan with a long war, and it ended with 
‘ong war. Kngland had three civil wars: 
oat home and one in her colonies. The 
pess-gang was busy in every port; the 
recruiting Sergeant in every country town; 
we floggings, by which discipline was 
Uaintained, seem almost incredible: the 
luiquities of the government—not on this 
or that side, but on both sides—the jobbing, 
‘ying of places, sinecures, pluralities, 
‘potism, simony, as we read them now, 
weear simply intolerable. If there was no 
oan peace without, there was little 
- ‘a. Religious men who were affected 
* Weakness of faith simply tortured 
= lives, Johnson, always prayiog 
: Meditating, dreaded death with 

Constant fear which poisoned at 
- twenty years of his life. 
oe after a life spent in rel‘gious 
pom died in ‘‘despair unutterable.” 
™ Peace or quiet anywhere, save, perhaps, 


| Archdeacon Farrar in 
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CUARANTEED 


By deposit with trustee of 
first-class security. 





‘erred stock at par, $100 per share and guarantee a 


| exceeded the total guaranty before the expiration of five years, extra dividends will be paid. 
| the first five years. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Owns several hundred acres of 


NARD 


bearing mext year. 


has been established which will pay one $100,000 net profit during the next four years. 
mate, the property Isconfidently expected to pay 10 per cent. on $200 per share within five years. 
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UTH RIVERSIDE FRUIT CO, 


ORANGE LANDS in South Riversiteeye SAN BER- 
NINETY-TWO (92) a res of orange groves that will come into 
20,000 SELECTED TREES of the best varieties just planted. A large nursery 
Ata conservative esti- 
We offer to the public 1000 shares of pre. 
If the regular dividends of the company shall have 
Preferred stock will draw same dividends as common aftea 


CHOICE 


INO County, California. 


dividend of 6 per cent. per annum for five years. 


DIRECTORS. 


FRANKLIN BALDWIN, Retired R. R. Contyactor. 
ALDEN A. HOWE. former Cashier Quinsigamond Bank, Worcester, Maas, 


KO. L. JOY, President Union Loan and Trust Co., Sioux City. 
A. L. STE TSON, Wholesale Grocer and Fruit Dealer. 
GEORGE LEONARD, Newton, Mass, 


For stock subscriptions, or for farther information, waite to or call upon 


E. F. De NORMANDIE, Gen 


| Agt., 13 Globe Building, 244 Washington St., Boston. 





where the 
controversy, 
lives as stil 
little country 
women and 


in some quiet cathedral close, 
canons, keeping aloof from 
dozed away their harmless 
they do; or outside the 
towns, where, to * quiet 


may still pass, unvexed by questions, | ment of the Elyton Land Company of Btr- | ss maaataae 

doubt, or thought of dangeror of change. |mingham, Ala., recently made by their | Of the world, steam and 
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been filled and perpetually 

pain of witnessing continual 
needless suffering, 
in war after 


troubled by the 
injustice and 
the stupid engagements 


war, with no end and no 
settlement, and the noisy struggle of 
;opposing opinions, in which every man 


must play his part. Bat leisure, 
and quiet—these things I caunot find. 


peace, 


FACTS 


Dr. Jack Kennison, the chiropodist, who 
has opened an office at 266 Washington St., 
corner of Water, hashad twenty-five years 
experience in this branch of his profes- 
sion. 


The Silver State Mining Investment Co., 


of Denver. Col., whose President, Mr. 
E.vlwio M. Cheeney, bas an office at Room 
28, No. 28 StateSt., Boston, offers excep- 


tional inducements to investors of either 4 
large or a small character. It is now 
offering a limited number of shares of its 
stock at 85 cents per share, par 
being one doller. This stock pays 10 per 
cent a year. 


A New Anecdote of Boswell. 


Once, in a country inn, writes Walter 
Besant in Harper’s Magazine, an aged man 
told me at great length, and with an in- 
finity of windings, turns, harkings back, 
and episodes, a story. He was once, & 
long time ago, he said, a child, and in the 
days of his childhood there was once, he 
remembered, some kind of féte or rejoicing 
at which he was present. A ventleman who 
was there took him into bis arms and 
kissed him. ‘*My dear,” said the gentle- 
man, kindly, ‘you will now be able to tell 
your children that you have been kissed by 
the great Boswell.” ‘‘Pray, Mr. Boswell,” 
said a lady (and I do think it was a most 


cruel thing to say)—pray, Mr. Boswell, 
why are you great?” A story like this 
seems to give one a kind of connection, 


not granted to all the world, with the last 
century, because Boswell died inthe year 
1795: 


The Salvation Army. 


It is obvious that if we could find any 
analogy forthe growth and force of this 
movement of the Salvation Army, writes 
Harper’s Magaziue, 
we must go back to the enthusiasm ex- 
erted by the preaching of the Crusades, to 
the work of Francis and Dominic in found- 
ing the mendicant orders, to the Protestant 
Reformation, to the preaching of George 
Fox, or tothe growth of Wesleyanism at 
the close of the last century. Further, no 
attentive student of early church history 
can fail to see many striking points of an- 
alogy between the methods adopted and the 
results achieved by the Salvation Army 
and those which astonished and disgusted 
the pagan world in the rapid success at- 
tained by the early missionaries of the 
Christian Church. 





Dover, N. H. May 10, 1889. 
Dr- S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir.--1 have been 
feeding your Worm and -Condition Pow- 
ders this spring, and [ must say that I 
never saw my team shed out so early, and 
their new coat come on looking so well. I 
give your powders credit for the improve- 
ment. Have used your Elixir for colic with 

‘ as much satisfaction. Ira A. RANDALL. 
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8 95 | and rare purity, Drug- 
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MONS iV. cede de vabincs sds cavvevwesteodsd ee 2905| TER H. GRAVES & SONS, Sole Proprietors, 
Ns ciih.0s iduuwden dhechneusenctiaeiieliata aan 100 | Boston, Mass. 

amounting in the aggregate to $5,570,000 | 


paid in dividends on stock ip six years upon | sii 
an investment of $100,000. The property | (| | All nih Hp B 
now owned bv the company is worth prob- | 
ably $5,000,000 } 
“The stock of the company sold a few | LAKE GEORGE. 
years ago at $4000 a share. It sold in 1876 
at $17 a share.” |THE LARGEST AND BEST APPOINTED 
The city of Birmingham, Ala., was built | HOTEL ON LAKE GEORGE, 
on the lands of this company, who owned +3 : 
less than the Gesente Adana Tavewmmons (20 Cuisine and Service of the Best. 
and Development Company now own at | The entire staff of “The Arlington,” Washing- 
| Tallapoosa, Ga., and these enormous values | ia wlak Se ee au all roatis direct wittiont 
have been created by building on the prop-| change to the Hotel. ; y ‘ 
erties a city of ouly about 25,000 inhabit-| Railroad and Steamer 
ants, as shown by the last census. ; Soe See: Fs 
As the Georgia-Alabama Investment and Pr Pear 
Deveiopment Company own all their prop- T. KE. ROESSLE, 
erty entire, without indebtedness or de Owner aud Propr'etor. 


ferred payments, the receipts from all sales foie: wae 
of city lots must go at once to the surplus! 

of the company to increase the semi-annual NORMANDIE-BY-THE-SEA, 
dividends in addition to the earnings from | NORMANDIE, NEW JERSEY, 

its manufacturing establishments. Sear Seabricht 
Every sale of city lots or property made, 1S. age rrnndnsr 





Station adjoining the 


: ‘ Sat » 13. 
instead of decreasing the assets of the my hpi atin cof ponypiny ws dune ~ , 

: , ss front ¢ > ocean ¢ y 
company, increases them threefold by eee ane Coe ee ecto bathe ie the tee 


| Hot and cold sea-water baths in the hotel. 
Depot, Normandie P. O., Seabright, N. J. 
New York office, 
‘*‘Normandie,” Broadway and 38th 
FEKDINAND P. EARLE, 


Owner and Proprietor. 


ry NN F ov 4 | N 
THE MANSION, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 

Enlarged. Remodelled. Refurnished. Brophy’s 
orchestra from June to October. Finely appoint. 
ed cafe and billiard room, Coaches to and from 
depots and to beach during bathing hours, Open 
allthe year. CHARLES MctiLADE. 

From New York to Atlantic City via Pennsyl- 
vania railroad in 3% hours. 


OUR NEW PIANO 
PARLORS AND PIANO ROOMS 


ARE 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION, 


We have a complete Stock of 


Dekcer Bros. and 
- Shoninger Pianos, 


—AND— 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
ALSO A NEW LINE OF 
Music Cabinets and Portfolios, 
Piano Chairs and Stools, 


Piano Covers and Scarfs. 
CALL AND SEE THEM. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


458 to (463 Washington Street, Boston" 


reason of the improvement and develop- 
ment that must necessarily follow, the 
benefits of which accrue to the remaining 
property owned by the company, increasing 
very largely its desirability and selling 
value. 

Prospectus and further particulars can 
be secured personally or by addressing the 
Boston office of Georgia-Alabama Invest- 
inent and Development Company, rooms 8, 
9 and 10, Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD. If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


257 Washington Street, Boston. 


St. 





NOW 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 264 Boylston St. — 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK. 





TA A 


C, H. TYLER, 
ACCOUNTANT, 


113 DEVONSHIRE S8T., Room 8. 











Refers to Chas. Lincoln, Geo. Fied Williams, Ed- 
ward Avery, Attorneys at law. 


WANTED—Agenis to obtain subser’><~< 
for the COMMONWEALTH. Address or 
Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfeid 
Boston. 
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WITHOUT—YVET WITH. 


BY M. C. SALMON, 


I stand beneath the tree where once we stood, 
We two, together, sheltering from *he rain; 
The flowers are growing, and from out the wood 
Comes the soft murmur of the doves’ refrain. 
Shall we e’er meet again? 


1 see the little path where once we strayed, 
The path run wild beneath the grasses’ sway, 
Flecked by sweet sunbeams playing through the 
glade; 
The steps of two passed over it that day; 
Now one has gone away. 


The briar-rose blushing flings its sweets around; 
The bramble, gadding o’er the woodland ways, 
Its tender offshoots trails upon the gronnd, 
Or with the graceful bracken gently plays; 
Alone, | stand to gaze 


Yet not alone for lingering by my side, 
Thy spirit maketh beauty seem more fair; 
Above all doubts, thy love shall still abide, 
And give me strength that I may bravely bear 
My dally weight of care. 
—|Chambers’ Journal. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


The horrors of the average city basement 
dining room have been very generously 
aired lately. But like most ugly things, 
really charming places can be made out of 
these basement suites, if one chooses to 
study the matter. There is a most helpful 
suggestion in the description of one that 
was actually seen. 

The hall was rather narrow and dark, 
and it was papered with a red and white 
Burmese paper which gave it a very cheer- 
ful appearance. A pretty sash curtain of 
white scrim and guipure let in the light 
through the glass door of the basement 
vestibule and shut out the usual stony view 
of the coal hole beyond. A wide low 
picture ina gilt frame hung on the bare 
space opposite the dining room doors, and 
a simple brass sconce with three simulated 
wax lights turned the gas on the passage. 
A low oak chest with brass trimmings 
stood under the picture and held the child- 
ren’s rubbers, their balls and other impedi- 
menta which usually litter the basement 
hall. 

The double doors into the. dining. roam 
had been taken off and portitres of heiivy 
lined cretonne substituted. These were 
usually pushed away, adding the vista of 
the dining room to the hall effect. Both 
hall and dining room were carpeted with 
linoleum of a neutral ground upon which 
were strewn bright rags. A bright open 
fire, made possible by the portiére door 
which allowed the table to be pushed well 
away froni its heat, was the feature of the 
room. There was a deliciously comfort- 
able couch with cushions covered with 
cretonne, and the mantel was draped tn the 
same material. Flowers blossoming in the 
windows, a few good pictures on the walls, 
the glitter of silver and glass on the side 
board, all helped to make a delightful room 
the basement condition of which was com- 
pletely glossed over. 

For such a room, and _ hallway, by 
the way, the pretty Anatolia curtains of 
crinkled Turkish muslin, in pure cream tint 
as well as striped in lines of red, blue or 
yellow are very desirable. A muslin finish- 
ed onone edge with hand-netted fringe 
ending in fluffy little tassels costs about 60 
cents a yard and is five-eighths of a yard 
wide. Bedroom curtains are very dainty 
made of this material which may be re- 
peatedly laundered. 

It is perhaps well to know that the 
smart way of going into bereavement, so 


far as the anguish of bereavement may be | 


expressed on note paper, is to have a black 
triangle at the top left-hand corner of the 


paper and envelope, instead of the old | 


fashioned border of black. It is comfor- 
table to have the style of the envelope an- 
nounce so indisputably, not only that the 
correspondent is bereaved but that he or she 
is correctly afflicted. It seems a long way 
back from this consummation in elegiaic 
stationery to the days when men and wo- 
men staryed themselves and beat their 
breasts in their woe, but all things con- 
sidered the superficiality of the later 
fashion is preferable to the exaggeration of 
the earlier. 

These bright days bring out dainty 
gowns and gay bonnets on the streets, to- 
gether with the buds on the trees and 


shrubs in our parks. But they are fickle 
days as well as summer-like, and smart 
little showers against which the buds are 
proof send the new hats skurrying hither 
and thither for shelter. Few of us are so 
poor and wretched that we have no new 
bit of finerv with which to greet the spring, 
and having it, do not struggle, with all 
the strength of our vanity, to preserve it. 
During a sudden ‘‘spell” of rain the other 
afternoon, while all the doorways were 
filled with groups of dismayed girls, a 
shabby little woman, dressed in a dusty, 
much-worn aud, truth to tell, somewhat 
ragged black dress, walked swiftly down 
Tremont street, laboriously holding 
a big newspaper bundle over her head the 





better to keep dry the one bit of brightness 


| about her, a deflant red rose in her black | 


| hat. 
The good old times when any number of 
| thrilling adventures might be had for the 
mere wishing are not wholly past in spite of 
| railroads and telegraphs. Even a country 
| drive ona safe prosaic road may not be 
, Without a spice of danger and excitement. 
|Here is what befell two Westchester 
County ladies not long since. 

Mrs. Jack was trying her new turnout— 
pers: a smart little trap which her husband 
| had presented to her on her birthday to- 
gether with the fleetest and gentlest of 
ponies. ‘What a weird and. altogether 
dear concern!” said her best friend, who 
stood entranced before her pretty cottage 
as Mrs. Jack Crove up before the door with 
a flourish. ‘Do fetch your hat and come 
for a little drive,” begged the latter, ‘‘I do 
SO want to go through the woods; I am 
sure the violets are out.” Her friend, 
nothing loath, consented and the two were 
soon on their way through a pretty bit of 
woodland which had somehow escaped the 
so-called ‘‘improvements” with which the 
face of nature is so greatly disfigured near 
New York. ‘Do you know, Bertha,” sud- 
denly said Mrs. Jack, ‘‘I have never driven 
alone before; don’t you think this is a very 
lonely place, and do you see those two men 
standing by the road? They look very 
Quieer.”" “I wish ‘you wonld’ not siggést 
auch things,” said Bertha with alarm. ‘I 
have on my best solitaires.” ‘‘And we both 
have our rings,” added the’ other quickly. 
“Oh, there are three of them, and they are 
standing still and looking atus. Whatever 
shall we do!” ‘Turn around,” urged her 
friend, ‘‘please do!” 

‘*But I cannot,” said the fair Jehu, near- 
ly crying, ‘‘the wagon will be sure to tip 
over; I never turned around in my life!” 

“Jackie, listen,” said Bertha, speaking 
rapidly and with decision. ‘Drive right 
on, have the whip ready, and when you are 
just opposite to them let the pony have it. 
I suppose he will run away and we shall be 
killed, but that will be better than falling 
into the hands of barbarians.” 

‘‘Bertha,” nearly screamed Mrs. Jack, 
“Oh, what shall we do! one of them is 
standing in the middle of the road to stop 
| Us and he looks just like a born burglar!” 

During this excited conversation the 
little vehicle had gradually approached the 
|three men, who certainly looked rogues 
/enough to justify any one’s fears. One of 
| had left the others and had planted himself 
| in the middle of the road with the evident 
| intention of heading off the wagon. Weak 
with fright, and unable to take action, Mrs. 
| Jack drew up her buckboard, forgetting 
| whip and everything else in her terror. 
| “Ladies,” said the bandit, tramp or burglar, 














“don’t come any further, ‘cause we're goin’ 
to blast. Don’t yer want to get out and let 
me hold your hoss?” 


MarRGaRET Farrrax. 








EAST AND WEST. 


Boston Girl—I have always been taught 
that marriage is the end. 
Chicago Girl—Well, I haven't. Out here 


we regard it simply as a means to the end. 
—(Puck. 





Consumption Surely Cured. 
be the \-~ cs 
lease inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its time! 
thousands cases have been M 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


“Help” in Olden Times. 


It may be some comfort to those house- 

keepers who bewail the degeneracy of 
“domestic help” in these latter days, saysa 
writer in the New York Tribune, to know 
that the trouble is no greater now than in 
olden times. Even Pepys, that astute ob- 
server of men and things, is called upon to 
denounce the silliness and impertinence of 
his wife’s maid. Servants even in those 
unenlightened times were accustomed to 
get themselves up in gowns that were the 
exact copy of their mistresses.’ A hundred 
years ago the ‘‘Almanack des Gourmands” 
asserted that those who ‘‘set themselves up 
as professors” of the art of cookery ‘‘are 
of mean ability, selfish, pilfering every- 
thing they can, while others are indolent 
| and insolent,” and that those who under 
| stand their business are too often ‘‘ridicu- 
| lously saucy or insatiably thirsty.” 
The story sounds strangely familiar in 
| these modern days. Then, ss now, how- 
| ever, the fanlt was sometimes in the parlor, 
j}and sometimes in the kitchen. There is 
| nothing which is more sure to produce the 
| best results in this matter of help than 
| simple kindness and justice to the maid 
| without the least familiarity. When one 
considers what a blessing a faithful, trust- 
worthy servant is, it certainly behooves us 
to be liberal with them and considerate of 
their genuine welfare. «Commend a ser- 
vant oftener for good deeds than you scold 
her for mistakes but never with familiarity. 
The result of the progress of a favorite 
servant who was treated by the family 
with some degree of familiarity is thus re- 
lated in that quaint old book of the last 
century, a ‘‘Cook’'s Oracle,” published by Dr. 
Kitchener: ‘The first year she was a 
good servant; the second, a kind mistress, 
the third, an intolerable tyrant, at whose 
dismissal every creature about my house 
rejoiced heartily.” 





| 


The Craze for Patent Medicines. 


It is surprising that the American people 
still retain their faith in patent medicines. 
Rather than pay an educated physician a 
fee of two dollars, says Lee J. Vance in 
The Popular Science Monthly for May, 
sowe people will spend that amount for a 
bottle cra box of patent medicine. They 
will try one nostram after another until 
they are cured or killed. The superstitio: 
is not confined to the common folk alone. 
People who should know better are among 
the best customers of the nostrum-vender. 
The steady pu ra-6f patent thedicines 
“@re the poor and ignorant. To be fghorant 
is to be credulots, ana it 1s tothe "creanitty 
of our peuple that the nostram-vender ap- 
peals so strongly. The farmers and their 
families are afraid of the doctor, but they 
make friends with the quack. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun, in describ- 
ing the peculiarities of Western farmers, 
says: ‘‘If one patent medicine fails, it is 
because it is not the right patent medicine, 
and they try another. They prefer patent 
medicine, partly because there is a certain 
mystery about the ingredients, and they 
are put up in an attractive form.” 

It is not easy to calculate how many 
milliens of dollars are spent by Americans 
on patent medicine every year. Think of 
the enormous expense required to keep a 


course, the moneyto pay for this comes 
from only one source—from people who 
buy the stuff. The sale of a certain ‘‘vege- 
table” compound is said to have amounted 
in one year to three million dollars, and 
one third of that went the next year in 
advertising. Now, to yield three millions 
at least six million bottles must have been 
sold. That gives one some idea of the 
number of people who use such prepara- 
tions. 


Chinese Letter-Writing. 





If a Chinaman wishes to be somewhat 
cold to an absent acquaintance, says a 
recent number of the Saturday Review, he 
begins his letter by saying, *‘For some 
days we have not met.” If, however. he 
isdesirous of showing a regard for his 
friend, he expands the phrase into—‘‘From 
a distance I have hoped that the blessings 
of your daily life and the best of good 
fortune may be such as to gratify you;” 
or ‘‘Having beep separated from you for 
some days, I have thought eagerly and 
deeply of you.” He then goes or to the 
subject of his letter, but in all cases he 
aveids the use of the personal pronouns. 
By asystem of circumlocution necessita- 
ted by this omission, he describes himself 
as ‘‘Your younger brother,” the character 
representing his expression being written 
small, and partly at the side of the columns 
of words, and he designates himself and 
others conjointly as ‘‘We ants.” But the 
person he is addressing figures as ‘‘Your 
Excellency,” ‘My benevolent’ elder 
brother,” or ‘‘Your honor,” literally, ‘‘You 
who are at the steps of the Council Cham- 
ber.” 





His own house 1s ‘‘a mean dwelling,” or, 


preparation before the public eye—calen- | 
dars, almanacs, cook-books, cards, high. | 
priced articlesin all the daily papers. Of | 


——— 
jasthe parts of the character 


stricken and broken dwelling” eye 
unable to think of his correspom® 
habitation as anything but ‘an honorabie: 
| literally ‘*basket-of-pearls palace.” 1.) ' 
\same spirit of self-abasement j, an 
obliged to wind up his his epistle with a 
phrase. ‘Your stupid younger rome 
| So-and-So, bows bis head to the ground : 
| The character for ‘‘stupid” is drawn for , 
/by two hieroglyphics, meaning monker. 
hearted.” To bow to his fricnds ig ga 
pictorially expressed by a collocation of 
head” and “turf,” suggesting the ; 
bowing the head to the earth. 
Tried by the standard of Western ideas 
these and similar expressions have. 
their exaggerated phraseology, a ring of 
insincerity about them. But this is not 
oit more the case than when we address 4 
man for whom we do not care 4 brags 
| farthing as ‘‘My dear sir,” and sign our. 
selves ‘‘Yours very sincerely” to a Corres. 
| pondent with whom we have not a « 
thought in common. 


aCt of 


from 
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Thackeray’s Late Success. 


As to Thackeray's literary suc: 


| eSS. Says 
| Andrew Lang in Longman’s Mogesien ti 
was vast, but it came so late that he might 
almost have spoken of it as Johnson did of 
Chesterfleld’s favor. It was a success 
curiously unpremeditated and unprepared 
for. As every one knows, art and pot 
literature was the field in which M; 
Thackeray would have preferred to fing 
fame. Without the prick of necessity jt 
seems probable that he would not have 


writtenatall, orif he had written, would 
have made history his topic. 

A letter of his was printed lately by 4 
merchant of autographs in which Mr. 
Thackeray teils an editor that he wishes to 
doan article of historical research, «| 
like the work; sit is so gentlemanly,” be 
says. Probably when he was turoing out 
“copy” for Punch and other miscellanes, 
he often longed, as doubtless other men do, 
for the more austere and classical air of 
of scholarship. Hé was naturally a ser- 
jous student of literature. Had he been 
rich he might have done no more, perhaps 
even much less, than his friend Fitzgerald, 





| Like Fitzgerald, he was almost or quite a 
| poet, as Mr. Merivale says, but he never 
seems to have trusted himself in poetry, in 


| poetry he seldom ‘‘spoke out.” This re. 
ticence came of modesty and self-criticism. 
His true bent was really better indicated by 
his undergraduate parodies and tiny satires 
than by his love of painting or bis bldg 
forthe work of schvularship. 

But it was necessity, the need of writing 
for his livelihood that revealed to him bis 
forte. Thus, when he succeeded at last, it 
was in a direction which he had not 
thought of in the dreams of his youth. 
**At last,” too, was long in coming. His 
contemporary, Mr. Dickens, was a popular 
idol, as Mr. Merivale remarks, ‘before 
| Thackeray knew what he was§going to be.” 
“Vanity Fair” was not published till 1548, 
and then he had but fourteen years in front 
| of him; and, ere they ended, his body was 
; worn out; he had shot his bolt, and we 
| have only the broken promise of ‘Denis 
| Duval” to show us how much of his genius 
jhe might have recovered. Even his late 
|success, when it came, was troubled 
enough. 





HAPPY AT LAST. 





*T was the old familar story 
Which the world still loves to tell. 
When they met-young Jack and Mabe! — 
Over ears in love they fell. 


And ere many moons had wasted 
They were wedded man and wife 
Brightly beamed the sky above them 

Rosy seemed their path in life. 


First they picked them out a cottage, 
i On a quiet little street; 
“Oh,” quoth Mabel, ‘‘what a treasure ' 
Here our joy will be complete.” 


Then they sought their home to furnish, 
But ’twas here that trouble came; 

For they raced tiie city over 
Till they both were sick and lame 


What was nice was so expensive: 
And their purse was rather light; 
And the cheap was so cheap looking, 

Worse each day became their plight 


Then they sought a certain wise mac, 
Whom they had the luck to know, 

“Why,” said he, “go straight to Osgood’s; 
That's the very place to go.” 


Then they straightway went to Osgood’s, 
Washington near Hollis street; 

There they found just what they wanted, 
Good, low-priced, and all complete 


And their little home they furnished 
To their taste; and settled down 
And they’re just the happiest couple 

Anywhere in Boston town. 


Now if you who read this story, 
Are on furniture intent, 

And will mention this at Osgood’s, 
They'll dednct just five per cent. 
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yiserable Death ofa Miser. 


he, an aged spinster, died 
hospital a few days ago 
stances that are very strange 
ind which, when they are told 
quently call forth the charge 
of not impossibility. 
died of starvation. 
of money, she 
food for several days, for 
ser. A miserably furnished 
the top floor of the tenement 
james street was where the 
red the woman Friday after- 
ving condition. Her frail form 

n rags and surrounding her 

frubbish. The ceiling was 
‘oweds that bad been there 
robably years. As the sun 

the window the policemen 
zh of relief, as though they 
ieve that the sun could ever 
,' rays into such a place. 
wherine Roche had been living there in 
for years, so the neighbors said. 
The janitor of the tenement-house said 
gt Mixs Roche had not been seen for the 
si three days. He feared that she might 
»iead, so the officer forced open the door 
heroom. It was said also by the neigh- 
that she was 8 Woman of some means 
hat Ler action in allowing herself 
hewly starve todeath was due to her 
feof gold. She was sbout 77 years old, 
iufar as ‘he oldest neighbor could 
soe had lived in the same dirty little 

re than 40 years. 

Yevicers made a thorough search of 
waafter Miss Roche had been re- 
mdvhe hospital. Lighting the stump 

vsulm candle, two policemea made 
ewytough a mass of rubbish. .A 
rin ewe p resented itself to their eyes. 

roeanmrof the room they discovered 
i giled petticoat which was securely 
wide, and in bunches of two each, 

{E glish sovereigns ranging in 

0 i840 to 1847, were found. 

so discovered sewed up in astrip 
muwhich was very dirty and showed 
rar and tear of long usage. Tied up 
sod handkerchief were two bank- 
jweon the Bleecker-street savings 
be other of the Emigrant industrial 
™ ank, each with a balance of over 
mw inthe old woman’s favor. The first 
iin one of these Jbanks was made as 
js i562, while the first money was put 
‘other in 1868, In various other parts 
rom a total of $70 in $10 gold pieces 
sovered, besides $90 in bills and 
hange. The total of the funds 


Was $3695. 
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‘tterinary Education To-day. 


st people 
m® doctor” 


the production of a 
is one of the mysteries of 
ithe average citizen ever gives the 
‘aly thought at all, says the New 
hes, he probably supposes that 
if to-day who doctor the animals 
‘ply evolved from grooms and 
or men who have been around 
tore or less all their lives. Asa 
fact, however, the education 
“ining of the modern doctor of 
*is about as complete and complex an 
‘tthe training of the regular physi- 
“ Hisexamination is quite as diffi- 
pass and the knowledge required of 
‘af greater than is possessed by many 
“who is doctoring hamanity in some 
~ackwoods districts. 
. lorse-doctor’s” college of to-day is 
‘quipped for its purposes as is the 
' medical college. at has its 
free dispensary, and other 
Machinents. It has its clinical 
ud its dissecting room, its 
od lecture room. By the time 
1a8 passed through all these he 
1 indeed if he doesn’t know 
“tl make him a more desirable 
‘round a sick horse than the finest 
e... *ctitioner that ever lived. He 
4... Stefully trained in every branch 
aes iistases peculiar to the lower 
mo) od the best treatments for their 
" “reas the M. D. knows little more 
ep, _ mMedies that will cure the ills of 
“tate than the average layman. 
‘ pete 
daa, 8 ire strengthened by Johnson’s 
“iment, as directed with each boitle. 


The Baronet at the Post Office. 


Some time ago Sir Reginald Barnwell, 
an English Baronet, visiting this country, 
directed his correspondents to send his 
mail to the general delivery at Baltimore. 
| Reaching Baitimore, says the Sun of that 


awarded the GRAND (City, he went to the Post Office and inquired 


of the clerk at the general-delivery window 


| if there was any mail for Sir Reginald Barn- | 


well. After looking over the letters in the 
box marken ‘‘s,” the clerk told him there 
| were none. He returned the next day, and 
| Still the next, but always received a uega- 
|tive response to his inquiry for letters. 
| He thought this very strange, as he knew 
| his correspondents must have written and 
|that his mail should have reached Balti- 
|more even before he got there himself. 
All this he explained to the clerk, but the 
looked-for letter was not given him. 
Finally, one day after his usual inquiry 
had been made with the usual result, he 
said to theclerk: ‘If I am not to officious, 
might Iask to be allowed to look over 
those letters?” They were handed him, 
and as he ran over them he kept throwing 
some aside until he had a pile of twenty or 
twenty-five beside him. Hethen gave the 
package back to the clerk and commenced 
berating that official for his carelessness in 
forcing him to come to the office four or 
five days successively for mail that had 
been waiting there more than aweek. The 
clerk then asked to see the letters Sir Re 
ginald had taken out, They were handed 
him, and on each he read ‘Sir Reginald 
Barowell, Bart.” ‘Why, Sir,” he said, 
**these are not vour letters; they belong to 
Sir Regmald Barnwell Bart, while you 
asked for the letters of Sir Reginald Barn- 
well.” The Baronet took his letters, not 
knowing whether to be angry or amused. 


BORROWED JESTS. 





EASY TO REMEMBER. 


Doctor—Tell your dispenser to give you 
a vialof nux vomica, third attenuation. 
You are to take two drops in a teaspoonful 
of water once every two hours. Can you 
remember that? 

Patient—O, yes, yes—nothing easier. 
(Later, at the dispensary)—Please give 
me some Democracy, third attention. I 
am totake three vials in two drops of 
were every two hours.—{ Pharmaceutical 

” —— 


AN IRREPARABLE INSULT. 


Client -—Y-+y-you, &-A-@-Are A-A-A , 8G0>8C0- 
scoundrel, s-s-s-siph Lawyer—Take_ that. 
word hack. this moment. Client-—-N-a-n- 
no, 8-s-sir. I[-I-I’m t-t-too gla-gla-gla-glad 
to g-g-get it-it out!—[ Philadelphia Times. 


DINNER FIRST. 


A family had sat down to dinner when 
tidings were brought of the death of an 
aunt. Suddenly Emil, greedily eyeing the 
dishes on the table, asked :-— 

‘*Papa, mast we cry now or wait till we 
have done eating.—[Fliegende Blaetter. 


—e- 
THE ACME OF LUXURY. 


“I tell you,” said Poots, ‘‘there is an in- 
describable sense of luxury in lying in bed 
and ringing one’s bell for his valet.” 

“You’ve a valet!” exclaimed Poots’s 
friend. 

‘*‘No,” replied Poots, ‘‘but I’ve gota 
bell.”—[Rochester Talisman. 


segue 
THE MESSENGER BOY VINDICATED. 


‘‘Here are ten dollars which I wish to 
present to messenger boy No. 999.” 

*‘T am glad to hear that one of our boys 
has been of so much service. When was 
it?” 

‘‘Yesterday, I sent him to the Exchange 
with an order to my broker to buy 10,000 
shares X. Y. Z. stock, but before night the 
whole bottom dropped out of X. Y. Z. I 
rushed around to my broker and was de- 


there yet.”—[New York Weekly. 





Boston, Mar. 27, 1889. 
Dr. Tuttle, Sir :—I have used your Elixir 
for several kinds of complaints in horses, 
such as strains, bruises, cuts, colic, and 
also for climating horses, and find it as 
good as most horse doctors, and cheer-ully 


recommend it to horse owners, and also to 
use in househoid complaints, such as lame 
back and all aches and pains. 
Yours, etc. 
W. C. BRAY. 


Boston, July 13, 1883. 


THE.” CHOWDERS 


You get at F. B. WEAVER & CO.’s, 


SPRING LANE CAFE 
Are the best in the City. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs, 











1 and 3 Spring Lane, 
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That Will Double in (2 Months 


Paying Dividends April and October. 
STOCK OF THE 
| GA.-ALA. 


Investment & Development Co. 


Capttal Steck, $4,500,000. Shares, 
$10 each, full paid and Subject 
te no Assessment, 


Hon. Benj. F. Butler of Mass., Pres. 


HON. JAMES W. HYATT, 
Late Treas. U. 8S., Troas. 


DIRECTORS. 


Gen. Benj. F. Butler of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Logan H. Root of Arkansas. 

Hon. A. 0. Wyman, ex-Treas. of U. 8., of Neb. 

Hon. Jas. W. Hyatt, ex-‘Treas. of U. S., of Conn. 

_—. C. Smith, Pres. 17th Ward Bank, Brooklyo, 

L. M. Sanford, Pres. Bank of New Castle of Ky. 

c. W. Perkins, Cashier Mass. National Bank, bos 
ton, Mass. 

Geo. C. Schofield, Pres. N. Y. Contract Co. of New 
York. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


Hon. John B. Gordon, ex-Governor of Georgia. 

Hon. Robert L. Taylor, ex-Governor of Tennessee. 

Hon. J. B. Foraker, ex-Governor of Ohio. 

Hon. Kich H. Bright, ex-U. 8S. Printer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. E. F. Mann, Supt. Concord & Montreal Rail- 
road of New Hampshire 

Hon. D. C. Scoville, of New York, N. Y. 

E. R. True, Cash. U. 8S. Treasury, Washington. 

». © 


Henry Feuchtwagner, Member N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, New York. 

P. K. Roots, Cashier First National Bank, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

F. Y. Robertson, President First. National Bank, 
Kearney, Neb, 


Suffolk Tiust Go, Transfer Ag'ts 


Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
PRINCIPAL absolutely secure under any cir- 


cumstances. 

PIVIDEND of nearly 7 percent. on present 
wt price, paid in April, 

P BARBILITY of much larger dividend in 
October, increasing rapidly thereahver. 

CERTAINTY of a eet / rapid advance}jin in- 
trinsic value and selling price of the stock itself. 


Present Price Per 


of the Stock B3.50 Share 


Only e Limited Amount Offered at This 
Price, and Subject to Advance Without 
Notice. 


FURST MnD = ~ GEO po ae BA 4 
mV > c PMEN 
DAME AE hae’ ideatnett ti r to Rife public 
fora short time: guly, * Musited anunt- et tho 

ury Stock of the Company at $3.50 per share 
(par value $10.00). 

This stock is full paid, and subject to no future 
assessments under any circumstances. 

Under the plan of the organizatien of the Com- 

any all receipts from the sale of the Treasury 

k of the Company now offered are expended 
at once for improving and developing the property 
ofthe Company, increasing itsJassets to the extent 
of the amount received. 

The entire properties of the Company being paid 
for in full, all the receipts from the sale of city 
lots go atonce to the dividend fund of the Com- 
pany, in addition to tne earnings of its manufac- 
turing establishments in operation and its income 
from other sources 

The stock of the ae ney ow J will not only earn 
gratifying aividends for the investor, but will in- 
crease rapidly in the market value, with the devel- 
° nt of the Somers property. 

oney invested in this stock is as safe as in the 
savings bank; will earn much larger interest, and 
stock at $3.50 per share now will cer- 
tainly find ready purchasers at $5 per share in a 
short time. 

The stock will be listed on both the New York 
and Boston consolidated stock exchanges. 

Orders for stocks will be filed as received, in any 
amount from one share Ada as fit is desired 
to have as many small holders in all sections of 
the country as possible, who wiil, by their interest 
in the Company, influence emigration to Taila- 
poosa, and advance the interests of the Company. 

$7 will purchase 2 shares, or $20 par 
value of steck. 

$14 will purchase 4 shares, or $40 par 
value of stook. 

$35 will purchase 10 shares, or $100 par 
value of stock. 

$70 will purchase 20 shares, or $200 
par value of stock. 

$105 will purchase 30 shares, or $2300 
par value stock. 
$210 will purchase 60 shares, or $600 
ar value of stock. 
$350 will purchase 100 shares, or $1000 

value of stock. 
$525 will purchase 150 shares, or $1500 
par value of stock. 
$1050 will purchase 
$3000 par value of stock. 

Checks for the April dividend, which includes 
only earnings of the Manufacturing Establieh- 
ments owned by the Company, and receipts from 
the sa'e of City Lote, were mailed from April 1 to 


ril 15. 
ge tol all applications for stock and pros- 
uses, and make checks, drafts or money or- 
ders payable to 


HON. JAMES W. HYATT, Treas., Ga- 


Ala. Investment & Development Co. 
(Late Treasurer of the United States.) 


Globe Building, 244 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

ffices, Talapoosa, Haraison County, Ga. 

Ae Terk Offices, 11 Wall St., rooms 31 and 32. 

Boston Offices, 244 Washing!on St., rooms 8,9 

and 10, Philadelphia Office, room 944, Drexel 

Building. Chicago Office, room 720, Insurance 
Exchange Buildin 


300 shares, or 


Tallepoosa,Stock Prospectus of Company, 


lat of Cit 
pF Lots, mailed free on application 
from Boston office of the Company, where 
| all communications should be dressed. 





O-page lilustrated Prospectus of 
with Price List of 


ADAMS HOUSE, — 


BOSTON, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, sxa'toyiten. 
| CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and 


! 
Principal Dry Goods Stores. All leading horse- 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. WALL, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 





Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
jand Bar first-class. 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 75c., $L and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


| JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


‘Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court, Boston. 


HOTEL EASTERN. | 


(OPPOSITE EASTERN DEPOT.) 


Cor. Causeway and Canal Sts. Boston 


Europenn aud American Plan. 
Rooms S0c. ww $1.25 Single. Newly 
Farnished. 


Baggace Transferred FREE to and from North- 
ern 


epots. 
F. M. GRIFFIN, Man’gr. J. A. HOOPER, Prop. 


First-class Gent’s Cafe and Lunch Room 
connected, 
ALES, WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 


wet NEW YORK eer ciocner ad =? 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 
Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 


Rooms §1 per Day and 
Upward. 

During the past year the 8t. Denis has been en- 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. Ali the latest improve. 
ments "been placed in the new building, with 
a and very attractive new restuurant, con- 
necting with the old well known “Taylor's Res- 

‘ant.”” 


mh ___WELLLAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. — 
ASTOR HOUSE, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


On the European plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Klevator running 
night and day. F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
7A. KEITH, Manager. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 








European Plan. 


















A quiet Hotel, inghenen J reputation, with a 
restaurant of uliar excellence, 
— O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE. MASS. 
| The Leading Commercial Hotel. 


H.C. FERGUSON, - ~ 








Proprtiecor. 


CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 


| TRY WOODWARD’S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythi»g first- 
\class. Coffee and Sandwiches in large quantities 
at a discount. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 
Steaks, Chops, Oysters, &c. 
|18 Spring Lane, - - Boston. 


| LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 


| 
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GEO. L. SWETT, 


— THE — 


EXPERT WATCHMAKER 


—AND— 


Scientific Optician, 


Will put your Fine Watch or Mantle Clock in per 
fect running order atthe most reasonable cost. 

your eyes are weak or trouble you when read- 
ing, consulthim, Oculist Prescriptions Ac- 
curately Compounded. 


EYES TESTED FREE OF CHARGE. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


The leading interest of the dramatic 
week has of course been the return of 
Miss Julia Marlowe to the Hollis Street 
Theatre; her first appearance in Boston 
since her serious illness, reorginization of 
company and change of management. She 
has appeared in an extended repertoire, in- 
cluding three Shakesperian comedies. The 
greatest success of her week was perhaps 
achieved in ‘‘Twelfth Night;” and indeed 
nothing inher repertoire sorts better with 
that pensive, grave, gentle and poetic some- 
thing which the spectator feels to be the key- 
note of the young actress’s temperament, 
than does the character of sweet Viola, 
the sunshine of whose girlhood is temper- 
ed to most lovely shadow by the hopeless- 
ness of her faithful love. 

Miss Marlowe's work shows neither gain 
of strength nor loss of charm since we 
were last calied to pass opinion upon it. 
There was evident, throughout the week, 
an appealing, pathetic something as of 
weariness and lassitude, as of strength too 
heavily taxed, and not quite regained; 
there was a suggestion of ‘the vanishing 
touch” in even the loveliest of her work, 
which moved the spectator to bid her 
from work to rest: but the sweet and sub- 
tle magic of her personal charm was never 
more compelling, and we part with her in 
the hope of a near meeting when her 
strength may more entirely mate her 
aspiration. Her supporting company was 
but indifferent, with the exception of Mr. 
Creston Clarke, who, with the Booth blood 
and the cameo-like Booth profile. seems to 
have inherited not a little of the keen in- 
telligence, the high-bred grace, the light, 
sardonic ease which belongs to the race 
from which sprang ‘‘our gentle prince of 
players.” Mr. Clarke’s Romeo was note- 
worthy for its admirable conception, and 
for the poetry, the flre and virility which 
went to the acting of certain of its scenes. 


His is a career to be followed with sincere 


interest and hopeful anticipation. 


At the Park Theatre ‘A Night’s Frolic,” 
a farce-comedy adapted by many hands 


from a German original, has attracted 
large audiences and awakened much amuse- 
ment. It is cleverer than most plays of its 
kind, and has many genuinely funny situ- 
ations, but is unpleasautly cynical in tone, 
and unwholesome in taking easy virtue 
smilingly for granted. It is acted very ad- 
mirably indeed. Miss Helen Barry, as the 
gay widow masquerading in male attire for 
two-thirds of the play, is a bright and 
gallant figure; Miss Mary Shaw plays Mrs. 





Robert Taber is billed as Miss Marlowe’s 
leading man for next year. There is con- 
vincing youthfal freshness and simplicity 
in his work as in hers, and it will be inter- 
esting to compare the amount and the 
direction of the growth of each, since they 
last were seen together. 


‘“‘A Four-Legged Fortune,” Wilson Bar- 
rett’s new play, isto be the attraction at 
the Globe Theatre next week. It is to be 
hoped that it will gallop on to success. 


When one sees and hears on the Hollis 
St. stage a Celia that is not Mary Shaw, 
one feels a distinct resentment in her thus 
abandoning the work none other can do as 
she, to indulge in ‘‘A Night’s Frolic.” 


Robert Downing, long a Boston favorite, 
will be warmly welcomed back the Grand 
Opera House next Monday. 


‘‘Alabama” is a success indeed; and now 
we may expect the states of the Union to 
defile in turn before us. 


Sol Smith Russell comes to the Tremont 
Theatre, next week, with the *‘Poor Rela- 
tion” whose long and rich prosperity has 
so belied its title. 


Alexander Salvini is promised for a long 
stay at the Grand Opera House, opening on 
May 18th. 
opened with more brilliant promise, and 
criticism waits with interest to note what 
changes a year has wrought. 


Patrons of the Tremont Theatre, are 
requested to note the change of time of 
evening performances on and after Monday 
night April 20. Doors will be opened at 
7.30 p. m. and performances begin at 8 
sharp. The matinee time remains as before. 


Mr. James A. Herne, well-known as the 
author of the ‘‘Minute Men,” ‘‘Hearts of 
Oak,” and “Drifting Apart,” produced at 
Lynn last year his latest and most radical 
drama, ‘‘Margaret Fleming.” This trial 
performance aroused interest and enthusi- 
asm in those who saw it and many com- 
mendatory letters were 
Herne and to his wife who played the 
title rdle. Among the letters concerning 
the play were from Mr. Howells and Mr. 
Thomas Sargent Perry. 

These letters led Mr. Herne to hope 
that the play though radical might find an 
opening in New York. But though the 
managers spoke of itas ‘a marvellous 
play,” ‘one of the strongest plays I ever 
read,” they did not care to open their 
theatres to it. In the meantime friends of 
Mr. Hernein Soston, eager to assist the 
cause of truth in the drama, have circula- 
ted the following letter which was handed 
to Mr. Herne a few days since: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO JAS. A HERNE. 
Dear Mr. Herne:—We have heard of the 
strength and seriousness of your new 
play, ‘‘Margaret Fleming,” and earnestly 
hope it may soon be brought out on the 
Boston stage. We shall be very glad to 
attend its representation by yourself and 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


No young actor’s career has | 


written to Mr. | 


; 


| The eminent English actor, Mr. E. S. 


| Willard, will begin a brief engagement at | 
, the Tremont Theatre the week of May 4th. 
Mr. Willard, by common consent of all the | 
| critics of New York, and most enthusiasti- 

| cally so by the ablest of the journalistic 

| guild, is an actor of the most eminent cul- 

| ture and refinement of art. He possesses a 

| Virility and self-restraint. a fervor evinced 

| by quiet methods which few upon the stage 
| possess. While yeta young man, he has 
|already reached a place in dramatic art 
whose height is touched by few, and is to 
| be justly envied by all of his profession. 

| Mr. Willard will be seen in ‘‘John Need- 

ham’s Double” and ‘‘Judah,” and, possibly, 

in ‘*The Middleinan,” during his stay at the 

Tremont. 


Thursday afternoon, April 30, a testi- 
monial benefit will be tendered to the act- 
ing and stage manager of the Tremont 
Theatre by the kindness of Messrs. Abbey 
& Schoeffel and Mr. Sol Smith Russell. 
Patrons of the Tremont owe in no small 
measure the enjoyment they have exper- 
ienced in this theatre to the rare taste and 
| judgment of Manager Seymour. His un- 
| surpassed skill in stage direction is too well 
| known to need commendation. Personally, 
lhe numbers his friends by scores, for no 
| man in the profession has a higher or more 
deserved popularity. A programme of ex- 
|ceptional interest and merit is being ar- 





|ranged. Seats may be now ordered for 
reservation, 
Robert Downing, the distinguished 


| young American actor, will be the attrac- 
tion at the Grand Opera House all of next 
| week, supported by the beautiful actress, 
Eugenie Blair. Mr. Downing will be seen 
jin a round of standard legitimate plays, 
lincluding ‘‘Virginius,” ‘*The Gladiator,” 
*‘Damon and Pythias,” ‘‘Ingomar,” etc., all 
;of which will be elegantly mounted. 
| Nature has admirably fitted Mr. Downing 
for these roles, and he has judiciously sup- 
plemented the work of nature with admira- 
ble art. The programme for the week will 
be as follows: Monday and Friday even- 
ings, ‘‘Virginius”; Tuesday and Saturday 
| matinees, ‘‘Ingomar”; Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evenings and Thursday 
|matinee, ‘“‘The Gladiator”; Wednesday 
|evening the only performance of ‘‘Damon 
;and Pythias.” 
| Future attractions at the Grand Opera 
| House, will be Kate Claxton and Mrs. 
McKee Rankin in the latest melodramatic 
success, ‘‘Cruel London,” and Perkins D. 
Fisher and his company of comedians, in 
the laughing success, *‘A Cold Day.” 
Manager Keith’s summer season of spec- 
ialty is now inaugurated at the Gaiety and 
| Bijou. Next week's bill contains several 
star features never before seen at popular 
houses Among them are: Leoline Ripley, 
the champion woman club swinger of the 
country; The Original Charles Morley Trio 
in their greatest novelty ‘‘An Inyjsible Con- 
cert,” introducing trick musical instru- 
ments and many wonderful feats, and other 
talent. 


j 





Sedley with perfect finish and inimitable 
humor; Mr. Gilmonr is uncommonly manly, 
personable and unaffected as Chandon, and 
Mr. Thompson makes a notable hit as the 
testy old sea-dog. 

At the Grand Opera House, ‘‘Under the 
Gaslight” has proved as wildly thrilling as 
of old; at the Boston Museum the pleasant 
double bill has met with continued and 
well-merited favor; at the Globe Theatre 
Mr. Richard Mansfield concludes to-night 
a brilliantly successful engagement; at the 
Tremont Theatre Mr. John L. Stoddard’s elo- 
quent and exquisitely illustrated lecture on 
the Passion Play has drawn vastly inter- 
ested audiences; at the Boston Theatre 
‘The Soudan” has drummed and marched 
itself into instantly renewed public favor; 
Miss Vaders has proved herself an accepta- 
ble substitute for Miss Balfe in the exact- 
ing role of Mrs. Temple; and the happier 
end of Dick the Waif removes the last 
reproach from this strong and admirable 
play. At the Howard Atheneum, Mr. 
Wallick in the ‘‘Cattle King” gave a capi- 
tal presentation of an exciting play. 


Amnouncement and Chat. 


It is announced that after one week more 
the present amusing bill will be withdrawn 
from the Boston Museum, and we shall 
have a brief revival of that most popular 
of melodramas, ‘‘Hands Across the Sea.” 


That florist’s tag on one of the Capulets’ 
flower-pots was among the funniest of 
recent stage inadvertencies. 


The Soudan bids fair to remain among 
us as a summer attraction. 


‘“‘A Night’s Frolic” at the Park Theatre 
seems promised many nights’ popularity. 


wife. This ig signed by a great number of 
well-known names. To this he replied as| At the Grand Museum, corner Washing- 
follows. ton and Dover streets, the play selected 


| for next week is Dion Boucicault’s ‘* Willow 
Copse.” The strongest members of 
Lothrop’s Portland Stock Company will 
appear, Max Freeman as Sir Richard 
Vaughn, James R. Keane as Col. Van- 
guard, Chas. Barringer in the comedy role 
of Augustus, and Miss Katherine Rober as 
Rose Fielding. On the afternoon and 
evening of Friday next, Miss Rober will 
enjoy her annual benetit. On that day 
Maggie Mitchell's ‘‘Fanchon, the Cricket,” 
will be produced; also a scene from 


Boston, April 21, 1891. 

Hon. William E. Russell, Hon. Nathan | 
Matthews, W. D. Howells, Esq., and | 
others:—In reply to your valued letter 
permit me to say that it affords me the 
greatest pleasure, and to further explain 
that, encouraged by the strength and 
character of the names associated with | 
you, I made applications for an opening 
at all the leading theatres of the city, and | 
being unable to obtain desirable time I 
have secured Chickering Hall for a short | ,; ” 
season of six evening and two afternoon | woe wavered 
performances of the play, commencing | Next week another new play will be pre- 
Monday, May 4. This will afford you and sented at Pilling’s Dime Museum. George 
all interested friends an opportunity to see | Harding and Frank Kennedy, the very 
‘Margaret Fleming,” and will afford Mrs. | fanny farce comedians, will be seen and 
Herne and myself an opportunity to win, | heard with others in the highly amusing 
I hope, your approval. Within the limit- | Skit entitled “Dr. Jaggs Discovery.” Both 
ations of the hall | hope to make the pro- | the drama and the farce will be given twice 
duction perfect. jeach day—afternoon and evening. The 

Personally lam glad that my play is to | remainder of the entertainment will con 
have this distinctive setting forth, and I | sist of olio. 
unhesitatingly seize the chance to state the | 
truth in drama without restriction or com | 
promise, so firm is my faith is its ultimate 
success, 

Respectfully yours, 
Jas. A. HERNE. 

Mr. Herne is thus strengthened, and 
with reason, in the belief that there is a 

} 8 
public ready to support a drama that | attendance for 0 “haben.” ‘lie accom. 


depicts life seriously, and will 
ee: bin Bb produce panied her to the third floor and politely 


**Margaret Fleming” with a perfect cast . 
and with as complete a stage oie as the asked her what kind of a bureau she wantea 


hall will allow. His wife, Katherine Cc, Whether Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany. 
Herne, wili play the title rdle, and her im. Faith and sure, she said, ‘‘it’s not that 
personation is spoken of as marvellously kind at all, it’s an employment bureau I 
natural and full of intense emotion, rising | “@" The salesmen was obliged to ac- 
to a singular intellectual climax in the |k20Wledge that although they carried the 

largest and most varied assortment in New 


last act. Chickering Hall is to be our : 
theatre libre for a week at least. There is | England, this customer’s wants could not 


very great general interest in the perform- | be supplied. 





They Didn't Keep That Mind. -A Fact. 

The following incident actually occurred 
yesterday in the great Cash House Furnish- 
jing Establishment of C. E. Osgood & Co. 
Seeing the immense throng of buyers ep- 
tering their arercoms, a recent arrival 
| from the Emerald Isle joined the crowd, 
and asked one of the courteons salesmen in 











ance and the radicals in literature are likely | 
Broiled Live Lobster 


to have & play after their most advanced | 
—AaT THE— 


ideas. 
METROPOLITAN, 


**Dear Irish Boy” will be the attraction 
at the Howard Atheneum next week, and 
1162 to 1168 Washington Street. 


and should need no other commendation to 
the patrons of the house than is involved | 
in its name. | 





APRIL le 


AMUSEMENTs. 
PARK THEATRE. 
J. A. CRABTREE.................. +s00es.Miapee, 
INSTANTANEOUS sUccEss 


“A NIGHT'S FROLIC’ 


HELEN BA 


And a Great (: 


RRY 


SECURE SEATS IN ADVAN, E 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager SPP C60e565e0604068e0e Mr. R. Fry 
LAST WEEK: LAST PEROKM ANCE 
“*The Hit of the Season.” 


NEW LAMPS FOR Olp 


Received with SHOUTS OF LAUGHT 
receded evenings (except Satu: 
Vednesday and Saturday Matinees ai 
THE OPEN GATE. 
Saturday Evening — BENEFIT MR. GEO y 


ER, ar 
at § 


WILSON, who appears in two laug ‘ 
dies, Partmers for Life and Dundack 
Picnic. Scifi tai 


Monday Next, May 4—The Great Scenic D- 
HANDS ACKOSS THE SEA. 


- GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager......MR. JOUN Srere 


One Week, Commencing Apri! 2 
WILSON BARRETT’'S New | 


A Four Legged Fortune 


Thrilling Incidents, A Real 
Special Appointments and Scenery 


BEST SEAIS ONE DOLLAR. 
Others 75, 50 and 25 « 


Horse Rac: 


ents 


Monday, May sth—FRANCIS WILSON in THE 
MERRY MONARCH. 
HOLLIS STREET 
THEATRE 
ISAAC B. RICH..........- Proprietor and Manag 


Monday, April 27.—ONE WEREK ONLY 


AGNES HUNTINGTON 


And Her Opera Comique Company, 


Presenting Planquetie’s Latest Su 


PAUL JONES. 


Eve’gs at 7.45 Sharp. Matinee Wed. and 
Week of May 4—Barry and Fay in “Mek 
Flirtation.” 


HOWARD ATHENAUM, 


WILLIAM HARRIS. ..... Proprietor and Manager 


Commencing Monday, April 27 


Ever Beautiful Irish Drama, 


DEAR IRISH BOY. 


Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR ®& MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers 
One Week, Commencing Apri! 27 
America’s Great Tragedian, 


MR. ROBERT DOWNING, 


Supported by his own; 
including the beautiful 


ompany, 
ana tale 


EUGENTIE BLAIR: 
IN LEGTIMATE REPERTOIRE. 





Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Tues., Thur., Sat. at? 
Next Week—The Latest Success, CRUEL! 
DON. 
GAIETY and BIJOU. 
BS. F, RAG ..covcccccce Proprietor and Manage 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of April 27. 


STRONG SPECIALTY BILL. 


Centinuous Performance. 
PRICES, 25 to $1.00 According to ! 


GRAND MUSEUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets 


“WILLOW COPSE.” 


Admission, 10 cts. . 
Reserved Seats, 10 cents Extrs 


Sacred Concert Sunday Evening 


CYCLORAMA 


ERUSALEM 


. 
541 Tremont St., (Formerly Gettys!ars . 
< 1 yr 
The Holy city at time of Chiat rT™ 


produced. also Grand Orient# 


PILLING’S WORLD’s MUSEUM 
The Great Resort. 


A:imission 10 cts. 
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wes ft. But how seldom is this duty per- 








1891 


CE INVESTMENT 


@ per cent. Dividends. 


pail %, 


| cHOl 


ee the capital stock (heretofore re- 
an 


veo suvscription and held as Treasury 
ere —* 


iS vestment and 
Minin. COMPANY, 


— OF — 
DEN VY ER, COL... 


cents per share (par value 
paid and non-assessable). | 
s regular 2 per cent quarterly | 


vay | 
‘XTRA DIVIDENDS | 


tl as surplus profits accumulate. 

tions to " tock at this price will be re- 

rashort time only. Send for circulars 
for information at the Company's 





for salt 


enol pany pay 


and } 


¢@ 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 

pp Mate Street, Hoom 28, Boston, Mass. 

pW. M. CHENEY, Gen’! Manager. 


ee 


The Old Horse. 








s real pathos in the sketch which 
Merwin draws of the last days 
id family horse, with which he en- 
sappeal, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
humane treatment. As regards 
wht and used for pleasure, Mr. 


Merwin writes, this general rule seems to 
ne undeniable, that the owner is morally 


t snd to | yrotect them from cruelty when 
hey became 0 id or broken down. He may 
tby killing them or otherwise, as he 


formed! It is neglected, possibly, more 
from thoughtlessness than frem intention. 
4 span of carriage horses, we will say, 


ster some years of service, lose their | 
avie; they become a little stiff, a little 
wre forward,” it may be; one of them, 


wvaps, is suffering from incipient spavin ; 
wim the whole it is thought high time to 
tseeof them, and geta fresher, young- 

Jchn, the groom, is 





at. Accordingly 
«0 tase them to an auction stable, | 


aid en due course Dives, their own old 
maser, receives in return a check—a very ; 
mall check”, to be sure, but still large | 
emughw make a respectable contribution 


ji wssions er to purchase a case 
pagne. Thatis all he knows about 
the transaction, and he does not allow his 
iwell upou the inevitable results. 

But let Dives goto the auction stable 
bimelf; let him observe the wistful, home- 
«iar for horses are often homesick) 
wiiwhich the old favorites look about 
wt when they are backed out of the 
weustomed stalls; then let him stand 
ad see them whipped up and down the 
side floor to show their tardy paces, and 
fully kaocked down to some hard-faced, 
wo-lipped dealer. It needs very little 
migination to foresee their after career. 
Tobegin with, the old companions are 
minted—a great griefto both, which it 
muresa long time to obliterate. The 
Hreactive one goes into a country livery 
dle, where he is hacked about by people | 
‘hoe only interest in the beast is to take 
“ofhimthe pound of flesh for which 
Wy have paid. He has wo rest on week 
“ys, but his Sunday task is the hardest. 

wat sacred day,the reprobates of the 

“age who have arrived at the perfect age 
a ‘mieity) which I take to be about nine 
wi or twenty) lash the old carriage 
sm from one public house to another, 
“tring him home exhausted and reek- 
ihe th Sweat. 

mate goes into a job wagon, perhaps, 

js yinto a herdic, and is driven by 
Su, lest his staring ribs and the painful 
— in his hind leg should attract the 
ice if meddlesome persons. The last 
ag many a downward equine career is 
need itthe shafts of a fruit peddler’s or 
nl jealer’s wagon, in which situation 






mind t 
ON 


- Listof important Articles 


COMMONWEALTH 


, > . —Oct. 11. 
Many important and interesting articles 3 5 
pi ser ‘ | The Site of The Jesuit College.— FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 
1ave appeared in Tur COMMONWEALTH Nov. 22 ae 


( 


| are constantly receiving 


| convenience of our readers who may wish 


| Oct, 18. ” 4 2nd «6‘*~ = Sept 27. 

xtra copies or back bers, we blish 

Bahay lor acces «nab aaa lfniberwcang WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. “ a 3rd“ Oet. 4. 

| in the following list the dates of many of ‘ ’ ‘ : ‘ 

\ehe-seete “Unierteet” dethinen. .Ob came Verestchagin And His Pictures.—|A Glimpse of a Mysterious Boston 
Oct. 18. } —Oct. 25. 

dates we have now only a limited number; PHILIP HALE Club. 

but on such orders as we are at any time| 1! he Meeting of The Association for | Practical Workings of The National 

not able to supply, the money will of course The Advancement of Women at Academy. oes ae 

be refunded. * Toronto.—0ct. 26. Bishop Hare’s Account of The Indian 


The price of each copy is five cents. In KATE TANNATT WOODS. Messiah.—Dec. 6. 
|remitting postage stamps, use one and|The Exhibition of The American 
two-cent stamps only. Address Society of Wood Engravers. —|0On The Abstract Theory of Life.— 


writers on dates given: 


Tarry-at-Home Travel. 


/A Congested City.—Nov. 1. 





a, ‘s continual exposure to heat and 
~ rain and snow, recompensed by the 
oad amount of food. 
Vbethat one of the old horses | 
‘ate we are considering is finally | 
° a some poverty-stricken far:aer; 
Mes $ without grain in summer, and 
as ‘ong winter nights in a cold and | 
{gity barn, with scanty covering and 
ee the floor. It is hard that in his 
oe, like an old man, he feels | 
iran, Most and is most in need of 
ae pee food, he should be deprived of 
- omforts—the warm stall and soft 


_ ¢ 


“iar ® 8004 blankets and plentiful oats— | ‘Summer Acquaintance.—Sept. 20. 


were ped upon him in youth. 


i 
lctrer is explaining the beauties and | Dion Boucicault.—Sept. 27. 


to be seen in the Alps. 


ime ¢ ar and summer combined. With | 
I stood upon the icy glacier and | 


oh other plucked blooming flowers 


cer 


| George Bancroft.—Jan. 24. 


mof the valley.”—Fliegende | 
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The Immigration Problem.—Nov. 29. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 


Our Knowledge of Mars.—0ct. 18. 
Guardian of Mount Etna, (Prof. The Indian Disturbance.—Dec. 6. 


Orazio Silvestri).—Sept. 20. The P a and mn 
mina; |"; ee 


The Forestry Association Congress | Yellowstone Park.—Dec. 20. 
at Quebec.—Jan. 10, — at Wash- | A French Criminal Trial.—Dee. 27. 
ington, D. C.—Oct. 

NATHANIEL T. KIDDER. 
The Librarians’ Association Confer- 
ence at Fabyan’s.—0ct. 27. 

MARY A. JENKINS. 

The Harvard College Reading Room. 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


‘The Quality of Our Citizenship.— 


Jan 3. 





|The Indian Difficulty.—Jan. 10 


|Accuracy. of National Statistics.— 
Jan 24. 


The Growth of Massachusetts.—Feb. 


During the Past Few Months. 


luring the past few months, for which we 


ANDREW McFARLAND DAVIS. 
Wm. Slade, The American Painter. 


UNSIGNED ARTICLES. 
Societies of Boston. First Paper. Sept 20. 


calls. For the 








Oct. 4. 


An Indictment Against Autumn.— 
Oct. 11. 


On The Nether Side of The Photo- 
graph,—0Oct. 18. 


A Pedometer Needed.- 


A New Subject For Verestchagin.— 
Nov. 1. 


Little Sisters of The Great.—Nov. 8 
An Attack of Metaphysics,—Nov. 15. 


A Reminiscence and a Reverie.— 
Nov. 22. 


Oct. 
Nikolai Gue’s Picture. What is Truth? 
—Jan. 24. 

Plays and a Play.—Jan. 31. 

W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
The Proposed Shortening of The 
College Course.—Nov. 1. 


WILLIAM C. COLIJ.AR, 
Of The Roxbury Latin School. 


26. 


COMMONWEALTH PUB, CO,, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


Following are the subjects treated by “Oct. 25 


Under this title DR. EDWARD E. 
HALE has begun a new series of letters 
covering his tour through the South, 
the Southwest and the Pacific Coast. 
The first letter of this series appeared 
in the number for February 14, from 
Marietta Ga. 











Immigration and Wages.— Nov. 1. 


REV. GEORGE M. STEELE, 
Of The Wesleyan Academy. 


Artillery Target Practice.—Nov. 8 
LIEUT. SEBREE SMITH. U. .S. A. 


29 


ae. 


Job’s Comforters.— Nov. 


Other Tarry-at-Llome Letters have ap- Stanley and Tippn Tib —Nov. 18. An Hour Among Lunatics.—Dec. 6. 
peared ac follows: LIEUT J ROSE TROUP The Well-Dowered Girl. -Dec. 13. 

; , oO . . ’ 
Pittsburg.—Nov. 29. Of Stanley’s Rear Guard. |The Christmas Elixir.—Dec. 20. 


Washington.—Jan. 3 
Articles by Dr. Hale on other topics are 
as follows: 


The Making of New England.—Sept. 
20. 


Hospitality.—Sept. 27 

Industrial Schools for Boys.—0ct. 4. 

The University at Worcester.—0ct. 
11. 

The Indian Conference.—0ct. 18. 

How a Great Park Was Made.—0ct. 


25. 


Hints for the New Year.—Dec. 27. 
Our Unwritten Memoirs.—Jan. 3. 

A Grumblers’ Bureau.—Jan. 10. 
Everybody’s Puzzles.—Jan. 17. 

As To Urban Follies.—Jan. 24. 

Our Tiresome Friends.—Jan. 31 
Progressive Childhood.—Feb. 7. 
Scylla and Charybdis.—Feb. 14. 

A New Lion For Boston.—Feb. 14. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


University Extension.—Dec. 6. 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
Of Cambridge, England. 
A Complaint of Dictionaries.—Dec. 6. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


The Origin of The Boston Myth of 
“‘Mother Goose.”—Dec. 27. 
WILLIAM H. WHITMORE, 


Record Commissioner of Boston. 





Young Peoples’ Societies.—Dec. 20. 
WARREN P. ADAMS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club.—Jan. 17 


A Libera. Education.—Nov. 8. 


The Lyceum System.—Nov. 22. 
Law and Order.—Nov. 29. 


95 


“0. 


Have We Any Immortelles?—0ct. 


FRANK A. HILL, A Nightmare of Unreal Realism.— 


The Literature of the Liquor Ques- Of The Cambridge High School. ees he 
tion.—Dec. 6. : f ; Some Humors of Housekeeping.— 
The Oversight of Education.—Dee. 13. The New University of Chicago.— Nov. 8. 


Jan. & Yesterday With Readers.—Nov. 15 


A Few Peaceful Words Anent War. q 
Nov. 22. a 


The History of Mathematics.—Dec. 


20. 


J. EDWARD PRENTISS. 
Hoodlumism versus Education. — 


The Friends of Government.-— Dec. Jan. 10. 
GEO. E. ROGERS. 


27. 


The Name America.—Jan. 3 Thanksgiving Pessimism.—Nov. 29. 

Gen. Booth.—Jan 10. An Ocean Park.—Jan. 24. The Season Thus Far.—Doec. 6. : 
oO as a FRANCIS J. PARKER. | : 
The Abolition of Slavery.—Jan. 17. A Teacher Indeed.—Dec. 13. a 


A Boston Zoo. (Thursday Club Paper) ,— 
Jan. 31. 
W. H. SCUDDER. 
The Orator and the Newspaper.— 
Feb. 14. 
SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


Christmas A-Near.—Dec. 20. : 
Christmas Past.—Dec. 27. 
On The Keeping of Journals.—Jan. 

8. 


\The Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. —Jan. 31. 

The Launching of Ships.—Feb. 7. 

General Booth’s Plan. (Examiner Club 
Paper).—Feb. 7. 


North and South.—Feb. 14. 


Our Frontier Story. —Jan. 10. 


Looking Backward, Dramatically 
A Celtic Monument.—Sept. 20. Speaking.—Jan. 17. 


The Trouble With the Census.—Sept. | A Few Pleasant Pictures.—Jan. 24 








20. 
| |The Pedestrian’s Right of Way.— 
H.C. MERWIN. (Criticism of The New Public m Sen. $1. 9 y: | 
brarv.—Oct. 4. . ; : 
The —— ists’ Best Champions.— 
‘he Old Comedies.—Dec. 6. Distress in Ireland.—Oct.311. Bes g Pp 





EDWARD FULLER. 
Fine Art in Boston.—Oct 11. 
JOHN LANGDON STILLMAN. 


The Sypewrier in Literature.—Oct. 'More About Salon Influence.—Feb. 


14. 
Personality in Literature.—Nov. 8. | DOROTHY LUNDT 


Beven New Styles and Sizes, 
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“The Little King « of Bpain. 








The anecdotes current about little Don 
| Alfonso are simp\y innumereable, says Har- 
| per’s Weekly, and appealing as they do to | 
every woman’s heart, go far toward in-| 
|creasing the popularity of the throne | 
| throughout Spain. 


“You press the 


button: 


|The Magazine of the Pacific, 


7. 4 
— 


Ove rland Monthl 


Among the mong the features 





| He Is exceedingly frank and unrestrained | 
” 

we do the rest. lin the expression of his opinions, especially | 
when they concern the personal appearance 
lof his heges; and although extremely dis- 
| concerting to the parties immediately con- 
All loaded with Transparent Films. | cerned, they constitute a source of delight 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. to everybody else. It was only with the 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY greatest difficulty that his mother was able 


|to impress upon him the necessity of ab- 











Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. | staining from making remarks of this | 
| character in an audible tone of voice at 
ichurch. Her admonishments, however, 


A woe | 


| bore unexpected fruit. 

| The King manifestly took it for granted 

that the instructions to remain quiet and | 
| silent during divine service applied to 

| others as well as to himself; for shortly | 
jafterward, when the royal family and the 
| court attended mass in state atthe Attocha 

iC burch, little Don Alfonso suddenly inter- 
| rupted the preacher in the midst of one of | 
| his most impassioned and eloquent perora- 

tions by commanding him, in a shrill and 

| piping tone of voice, to be still, and not to 

j=ane ‘*such a noise in church.” 


Time is too valuable to be wi: acted in ex “ 
| me *nting with various remedies when Dr. Bu 
Cough Syrup will at once cure your cold. 

| ) 


A SURE CURE. 


Miss Laflin—What has become of our 
friend Mr. Clay? 

Mr. Rand—He has taken employment in 
a powder mill for six months. 

Miss Laflin—How strange! 

Mr. Rand—Not at all. He wished to} 
break himself of ri liciohaeann 








is to reflect all that fs best in the 
| social and Drevesy life of the re- 
gion; to describe 
cial possibilities, to 
interesting points of its 4 
to reflect its thought on the polit- 


day, and to develop the character- 
| istic tone of its literature; kee the Pa 
| ing it abreast with the Toteliectoal progress of the | 5. Episodes of frontier lif 
country. The effort will be to present a Magazine 
equal in every particular to the best eastern Maga- 
zines, with an original western flavor. 


business on the Pacific Coast by a subscription to this Magazine than 
other channels. To those who already have investments here, it should be invalua 


vam OVERLAND MONTHLY, 420 montgomery Street, San Francisce, Ca 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES. 


| cetved the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses 
| other known remedy for the relief and cure of 


from Alaska to Mexico. 
its AIM z 


Pl wen Were 1891 wn » 


1. Ilustrated 


Sted articles . 
the pictures ernting 
ures: aleo + or - TRL fey 
Vea y 
2. Studies of 





ite commer. 
resent 9 





tical and social) problems of the 











6 Spetepes of hunting. prospectir 

Pacific Coast 

7. Accounts of miners’ and gold } 
pioneer experiences 


The reader in the Eat can obtain a more thorough insight into the possibilitice 1 


by many ti 


Subscription, $4.00 per year. Sample Copy, 25 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 





ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., New York. 


Price 50 cts. 








RUSSELL'S 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice “ p 


ars 


When once eee you will like others, call for | | Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 
Johnson's Anodyne Liniment, and nothing else. | all other diseases Incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent ny 
| | that ume, and he relax the heshenes ums, thus War ties une ll the proce f tex 
: lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, anc ves new life and vigor tothe » 
i} Ss a a * * ~ > . | 
pee ees cr at Or eee aoase HIS DEBUT IN THE METROPOLIS, without any danger of drugging or any il) effects from its use. Try a bottle Price, 25 Ceuts 


Judge of the city court—Have you been 
convicted of crime before, prisoner? 
Prisoner—Ob yes, once or twice—but | 
then it was only in the provinces.—[ Flie- | 

gende Blaetter. 


tarium and Medical Institute for the cure of 
the most inveterate type of Chronic Disease, es- 
yecially Lameness and diseases of the Bones and 
oints. 
Klegant Gymnasium § attached - 
Calisthenics—Competent Assistants. 
Send names of self and invalid friends for free 
Medical Magazine and Examination Blanks. | 
Apply personally if possible—No. 16 UNION 
PA akk’s , BOSTON. 





Progressive 


*“Jounson's Anodyne Liniment prevented my 
| death from bronchitis,” writes an ardent friend 





Lower SYMP erie, 
: Wad, ‘lve’ béedl here” A tull hour,” 
said Chappie, impatiently. 
“l’ve been here since 7 a. 


Children 


m., setorned | 





the waiter.” ‘‘It’s tiresome, ain’t it. 
always [New York Sun. 
. 
Enjoy It. RELATIVE HONESTY. 
Foreigner—Why do you call the man 


**Honest Joe?” 

American—Well, it’s this way; he was | 
once treasarer of this county, and hada 
chance to run off with a whole year’s in- 
come, but the honest old tellow took only | 


$100,000.—[ American Stationer. 
A man who has practiced medicine for 40 
| years ought to know salt from sugar; read 


what he says: 
ToLepo, QO., Jau, 10, 1887. 

Messrs. F. J. Cheney & Co.—Geutlemen : 
—I have been in the general practice of 
| medicine for most forty years, and would 
|say that in my practice and experience 
| have never seen a preparation that I could | 
prescribe with as much confidence of suc- | 
icess as I can Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu- 
factured by you. Have prescribed it a 
great many times and its effect is wonder- 
ful, and would say in conclusion that I} 

















of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
phosphitesa of Lime and Soda te 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy tt rather than 
otherwiee. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is indeed, and the 
little lade and lessies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott's Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 














@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIST- 


THE TOILETTES. 
Handsome Home and Fashion Monin 


In order to introduce our lots te the public and not pay out a fortune in a 
| we have decided to send you the above desirable publication and a Warr: a Deed 
‘of a lot 25 x 125 in that Beautiful Algeria Heights, in the Great Pine Belt 
New Jersey, 


FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


Remember, the Handsome TOILETTESfone year and a free and clear title toa jot. \ 
| COST. We warrant the lots to be full city lots, high and beautiful. In-the-Pines, n: 
| brated for its life extending and health giving qualities. Pure water known as P: 

n, as the “Water o1 Life.” 

For $5.00, we send you THE TOILETTES, a warranty deed for a lot and a retur 
New York to Pine View and return over the famous Cential Railroad of New Jersey. \ 
| pulvilege of ais Gian ntifteae the nearby famous resort and Grand Old BARNEGAT Ba 

For $10.00, this ticket will be for a return trip from Bostem te Pime View ani ret: 
ae also sto ping toa New York. 

The Great Pine Beit of New Jersey needs no recommends from us. A visit there {ss 
and interest ve once interested, you become a joint owner with us and secure a ha! 


| for your mone Dee. maps, circulars, etc., send stamp. Sample copies 20 cts., which « 
from order. 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CoO., Limited, 


198 Broadway, New York. 


GREENWOOD’S 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITER 


61 COURT STREET, SERVICE. BOSTON, MASS. 
p Seemaguageas Work of all kinds. Fifty or more duplicates in fac simile ats 








ee ~ ,_ | have yet to find acase of Catarrh that it | — Ye Stenographers Furnished. | TOtlce, b. tha ag oy “= 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY OFFERED | according to directions sy nt ANS Te ere i serincations, Legal Documents, MBS. ac, | AES SIPS Beatly bound und prepares fo 
Sanne Yours truly, Machine Dictation a y erent ie aati tenets —_ } mead a all MSS, = bp — é : ess of 
Omen ne aan. | sesibeniy Vv arin em poten eee ae EXCHANGE 
The Eastern Investment OH, Bu. Ary ws gr gs any case Of Ca- | stenographic and Typewstiing oe Taneh | First inthis Se—Bien Phoe noera aM 7 


cured with Hall’s | 
Catarrh Cure. Taken internally. 


17 MILK ST., BOSTON. F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 


Authorized Capital, $2,000,000. Capital | Toledo, 0. 
subscribed, sino Surplus, b@"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





This company has been in active operation 14 
years, has always paid regular dividends of 6 per 
cent. and is now paying 7 = cent. regularly. It 
invests its funds only in improved real estate in 
1 Eastern cities. Its securities have never 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

















Express trains leave Park Square stations daily, | 
Sundays excepted, at 6.30 P. M., arriving at Ston- 
ington at 9.80 P. M., and New York at 6.00 
o’clock next worning. 

Tickets and staterooms secured at 207 Wash- 
ington street, and at station, Park Square, Boston 

lephone No. 2588. 
J. Y. sLER, _O. H. BRIGGS, 
President. Gen'l Pass. Agent. | 






sold for less than par and are now selling for | Mothers for their children while Teething, with 
ze per share until further notice. Send for | perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
— - © bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
STONINGTON LINE. aeaer arising from teething or other causes. 
| Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
$3 to NEW YORK. | Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 
Pure Insurance without invest 
ment, A Specialty by the Preovi- 
Society of New York, 

0. HLA Lye BUCELEY, 


I partiou) ars. fore allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Seats in Reclining Chair Car Free. = 
SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAX, 
dent Savings Life Assurance 
* Davonsmins STREET 


in the office of contracting parties. { 
parties to dictate into machine and I 
as often as necessary and deliver t 
script,(with dispatch), ready for! 
ture. Send for circular of informat 


Fire Proof Safe. 


Stenographic Clerks Furnished. 
| Typewriters Bought, Sold and to Rent. 


Stenographic Literature of all Kinds. 
Telephone 2505. 








BROWN, “RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and %altimor® 
A. L. BROWN, W.J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Membe: 


MASSACE 


E. M. DONNELLY, (late of Hote ti" 
I. ANDRESEN, successors of Dr. ™ 

Winter Street, Room 3. 

CSiice Hours, 9 a. m’, to 6 p. 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 


N.Y. Cotior 





CORNS. 


JACK KENISON, Chiro st, for the last 
twenty-five with Dr. P. Kenison, has 

a room at Washington St. cor. Water 
next door to Journal office, for business ment 
worse will attend personally, from 8 A. M. till 
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THE KENDAL, Latest Style Hat in Boston. 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 
hshionable Hatters and Outfitters, | 


Caps, Gloves, Umorellas, Custom shirte, | 
Ties, Underwear, Ete. 


gia 


The Birds of Spring, 


would be weary of their songs, would @nd, 

our great stock, an almost infinite variety 
40,000 kinds of our old 

pasic are still called for, and the new 


f new melodies 


“re more numerous than the old. 
Cantatas. THE JOLLY FARMERS, Sar- 
rent, 40 cts., $3.60 doz.] New, bright, easy, and | 
ly farmers and their friends will 


| 
i ike it. | 
HEROES OF °76 ($1. or $9. doz.) Trowbridge, | 
for (thief July; and NEW PLOWER QUEEN | 
60 cts., $5.40 doz.) Root, for flower time. 


like PRAISE IN SONG | 
40 cts., or €4.20 doz. Emerson ; SONG WOR- 
SHIP (35 cts., or $3.60 doz.] Eme rson and Sher- 
<n; NEW SPIRITUAL SONGS (35 cts., 
08% doz.) Tenny & Uoffman. 


stantly send for our Octavo Music— 
ers of Anthems, 
Sto 5 cts. each. 


Sunday Schools 


Choirs cx 
@ nur Sacred Selections, | 
Send for Lists. | 


—. furnished with Voluntary and other 
i players on Violins, Guitars, Mando } 

Ban s and all other instruments, supplied 
popeiate music. Send for lists and in. 






ENERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for ALTO, | 
BARITONE and BASS VOICES ($1.50) is | 
soew and superior methoid.! 


Any Book mailed for retail price. 


(liver Ditson Company, Boston. 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 
Book Illustrations, Catalogues, 
from Nature, Portraits and hoto-Gela- | 
tne Reproduction in Black and Celor— | 
Bonds, Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. 


' TREMOR T STREET, BOSTON. 


WELLESLEY. 


tightacres, with house of ten rooms all mee 

impro vements; stable, hennery, plenty o 
ars and small truits; house is surrounded ! 
arge shade trees; land lies southern exposure 
mile from depot; can be bought at a bargain. 
Seol for “Gray's New England Real Kstate 
‘ournal,”’ giving descriptions of hundreds of es- 
aes, consisting of city property, village resi- 
*eees and farms in the New England States, for 
“ie and exchange. Apply to 

W.A- PECK, 
25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Wall Papers! 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 
WEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


147 MILK STREET. 





Views | 








ROMAN ANEMONES 


To be tound only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE, 


8 Boviston Street. Hotel Peiham. 


7 Temple 


j 
| 
} 
or 


BOSTON COMMON W RALTH. 











ORGANIZERS .. WANTED.| 


Granite State 
GOLDEN LEAGUE. 


ONE YEAR ORDER CHARTERED, 


Pays #100 in One Year. 
Cost of Joining, $5.00. 
Assessments, 82.00, 


No Medical Examination. 


Privilege to renew your certificate every 
| 30 days at a cost of $2.00. Ladies ad- 
mitted om equal terms with men. Ad- 


HA, MACDONALD, 


Supreme Secretary, 


Place, Hoom 66, BOSTON. 





United States League, 


A NOVELTY IN CO-OPERATION. 


$100 in Nine Months. 


/NOT AN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
NOT A BOND COMPANY. 
A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. 


Organizers Wanted Everywhere. 


 flice of Supreme Lodge, 





|62 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
$1000 Payable | in 7 Years. 
| $20.00 $400 
per Week Death 
in ae f \’° Benefit. 
| Sickness “seme nn 
or y Disability 
‘Accident Benefit. 





| Cost to Join, $6.50, Assesaments $2 cach. 
Home Office: 2 Park Sq., Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
‘CARL. W. KIMPTON, Secretary. 
Mention this paper. 


THE FRATERNAL CIRCLE 


THE ORIGINAL 


TW0- “Year Endowment Society, 


Pays } ong Weekly Sick Benefit. 
200.00 in Two Years. 


Thides $100, 000 IN RESERVE 


Deposited with State Treasurer 


$45,000 paid in Sick Benefits. 


Organizers WANTED Everywhere. 
Terms and circulars on application. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, Sup. Pres., 


62 Boylston Sreet, Boston. 


STRAW HATS. 


LADIES WISHING TO HAVE THEIR 


Hats and Bonnets Remodelled| 


—TO THE— 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 
Will find a full assortment of shapes at 


POOL BROTHERS’ 
HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, 
16 HANOVER 8ST., BOSTON 


OUR TREATMENT OF 


THE .". FEET 


is reliable in every respect 
MANICURE FIRST CLASS | 











Dr.P KENISON 


CHIROPODIST 
10 Temple Pl., Boston, over R. HM. Sterns. | 


J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 





BLAINE | 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY. 
GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 

WHERE COMMERCE MOVES 
WITH TIDE AND RAIL. 


Send to the undersigned for maps and pamphlets which 
inform you about Blaine, Puget Sound and the new = 
of Washington. Blaine the future Metropolis. P 
lation, 1889, 75; 1890, 2100. Complete system of elec ric 
ights; water works ten miles ;twelve foot sidewalks; six 
miles graded streets; jhas best land-locked h ron 
Puget Sound. Four greatest trans-continenta!*Rallways® 
The Canadian Pacific and Great Northern Railways are 
just completed here. The Northern Pacific is only 15 
miles away and the Union Pacific is coming as fast as 
men and money can build. Now ts the time tobuy lots 
and blocks end realize on the great rise in values. 

We are the largest owners. Lots range from $75 to 
$1500. Lots five to ten blocks from water front, $75 and 
$100; choice, $100 to $250. Terms, One-third down; 
balance, one year, In equal monthly payments. You get 
exactly the same terms as given at our offices here and in 
Blaine. By remitting ten dollars by draft, registered 
. tter or telegraph, we will select for you the best unsold 
ota. 

KerERENCES: Every bank and business firm In Seattle; 
Washington National Bank; Hon. E. O. Graves, Presi- 
dent and Ex-Asalstant U. 8. Treasurer; L. H. Griffith 
Reality and Banking Co. and _ Ex-Governor Eugene 
Semple, Seattle; First National Bank; Blaine National 
Bank and C hamber of Commerce, Blaine, Washington. ; 


Address 

New England Land and Harbor 
Improvement Co., 
Oecidental Block, SEATYLE, WASH. 
AMPHLLTS, Books, Illustrated Cata 
¢ logues, Price-Lists, and Law lrinting 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies 

also Cards aud Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements. 
N ‘Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
N the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly.correctly — by 


GlE0. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin 
ey” Juke Elevotor to Room 14. 





TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
art of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and ng 
House work done by the hundred at bottom p: ° 
Four hours ~— rea uired. Send postal & tele 
phone and we will call immediately. 








160 TREMONT ST,, BOSTON, 





D. BEDROSSIAN & CO., 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fraits and Preserves. 
Foreign and Domestic. 





And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
3 TEMPLE PLACE 


‘The Miles. MARSH, Ladies’ Tailors, 





| 2 Park Building, cor. Park Sq. and Boylston street, 


| Have added to their business 4 preparatory 
preg viz., cutting. fitting and draping costumes. 


y lady can obtain first-class style and fit pre- 
pared for her seamstress. They also carry a very 
e line of ae goods. 


~ MRS. FRIEND, | 


2 Park Square, 


Designer and Dressmaker 











LINIMENT 


LAKE ANY OTH Hep 


for apt a EETERMal ase, . 
oe by an Old Family Physician in 1840 


Pos tively cures Diptheria, Croup, Asthma, 
Bronchi fo, Neuralgia, heumatism, foarseness, 


oping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Mor 

iY bu Diag ham + Tatic “a, Lame Back and Soreness in 
y or Limbs. Stops inflammation in Cuts, Burns 
and Bruises, Relieves all Cramps ard ¢ ‘hills like 


sre, Pri 35 cta., 6 bottles, $2. 
Bgrees paid.” E'S JOHNSON A CO., Boston, Masa, 


The United States Savings Bank 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


PAID-IN CAPITAL, $261,000. 
Issues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit at 
Following Rates, Subject to Change: 

Six Months, 5 Per Cent, 
One Vear, 6 Per Cent. 
4 Per Cent Per Annum on Savings Funds. 
Deals in Municipal Bonds and Other High-Grade 
Paper, 

Calls the attention of investors to its GUARANTEED 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, running three or five 
years, netting 6 per cent and 61-2 per cent per annum 
fag ten semi-annually. Not being exclusively engaged 

this branch of business, its securities are selected with 
es 1 care, thus insuring its patrons against loss or 
delays in receiving prompt returns. Correspondence 
solicited and eee es enu 5-2 ye »plication. 

» President. 


NW. CROCKER & BRO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gents’ Fine Silk, 
Cassimere and 
Derby Hats. 
Also SILK HATS 
made over, and 
allg kinds’ of 
Jobbing. 


35 Province Street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION. 


oe remedy for the above disease; by ita 











thousands of cases of the worst kind and ofl me 
Saibieg tanebems cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send 1wo BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
*. A. Slecam, M. C. ) 181 Pearl St., N. We 


S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as 

sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. DUecorations of all kinds 
arran: in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
— | Prices 6 per cent. lower than those o} any other 
Florist in thecity. Ofders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open 
oveuings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P.M. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


| On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6. 45 ameer- 
8, . EXPRESS, PARLOR (AR fo 
s Mr. ACCOMMCDATION for Troy and 
11, 3 oe Parlor cur to Troy. 
baiLy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3, 00 & a Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
| Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to 8t. 
les ane vis — n Central and Wabash Rys. 
7,00 XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Buffalo. 











J.R. WATSON Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


DEAFNESS 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wider \u- 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of om 
| 20 to 30 ars’ standing, after all other treatments have 

failed. low the difficulty is reached and the causere 


|Isnow showing « Special Importation ot | eed, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and 


Novelties in Dress Goods for ®pring and 


Summer. 


testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed ee. 


Dr. JA. _ FONTAINE, 34 West 14th St, N. ¥. 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 





Reval 





Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


| 
| 
| 


| 





EVANS'S 
Dining ROOM, Provision Store 


—AND— 
BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 





The Mala Vita. 


At Bari in south-eastern Italy, the members 
of a notorious Italian secret society, close- 


ly resembling the Mafia, are now on trial 
for various criminal acts. Of this society 
and its methods the London Globe speaks 
as follows. 

The title of the society, ‘‘Mala Vita,” 
which signifies ‘‘evil life,” is taken, Reu 
ter’s agent says, from a novel by Degia 


Como, which, at the time of its publication 
was tremendously popular in Italy. The 
discovery of the conspiracy was due to the 
disclosure of nine members of the society 
who became informers. A person wishing 
to become a member had to be introduced 
by amemberto the chief of the society, 
who would then instruct another associate 
to institute a rigorous inquiry as to 
whether or not the applicant was worthy 
of admission. All these negotiations were 
conducted in a species of thieves’ slang. 
There were three grades of members, each 
possessing a separate head, and to a cer- 
tain extent keeping separate accounts. 
The chief of the Camorristes held the tithe 
of ‘*‘Wise Master,” and the Camorristes 
were the senior or superior branch of the 
organization. When the admission of a 
new associate had been resolved upon a 
meeting of the sect in which he was to be 
enrolled was convened, and the formality 
of taking a vote upon the question having 
been gone through, the candidate was led 
into the place of meeting. An interroga- 
tory and interchange of declarations, con- 
ducted in the secret dialect of the body, 
next ensued. The neuvice was finally sworn 
in with great mystery. After the ceremony 
of initiation, the chief delivered a fantastic 
harangue intended to intimidate the new 
member by .impressing him with a due 
sense of the fearful pains and penalties 
which would certainly attend any betrayal 
of the society’s secrets or interests. No 
one was allowed to join the organization 
who had been a gendarme, a policeman or 
acustom-house officer. 

The principal object of the society ap- 
pearsto have been brigancage. In the 
event of any person selected to carry out 
the society’s decrees failing to do so, he 
was visited with the same penalty that he 
had been deputed to give effect to in the case 
of another. When a member was promot- 
ed to the superior grade and became a 
Camorriste, he had to undergo a ceremony 
similar to that which accompanied his 
first admission to the society, with cer- 
tain additions, such as a mock combat witb 
daggers. He was also obliged to have cer- 
tain designs or hieroglyphics tattooed upon 
his body, by which he would at any future 
time be identified. 





Drunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Posi- 
tively Cured by adminuistering Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific, 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a pertect cure has followed. It never Fails, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 

48 page book of particulars free. Address 

GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO.,, 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 











University Extension. 





In the May number of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, Mr. Sydney T. Skinmore in his 
article on ‘‘Aims of University Extension” 
states very clearly and forcibly the dan- 
g°erous tendencies which this movement 
aims to correct. 


University Extension, he says, is a com- 


pensating movement to prevent the 
wide separation of liberal culture from the 
average livelihood line of the general race. 
The tendency toward an aristocracy of 
intellect should be met as actively as the 
tendency toward an aristocracy of wealth. 
If established, it becomes just as oppres- 
sive to mertal aspiration io the lowly as the 
presence of a wealthy privileged class is to 
the social aspirations of the poor. Not the 
elevation of the few to lordliness, 
elevation of the many to manli:ess and 
womanliness, is the great end in view, and 
that epd becomes a vanishing quantity 
when power of mind or wealth segregates 
with a comparatively small class, which is 
removed from an intimate knowledge of 
and sympathy with, the life of the masses. 
If higher education sublimes to lofty 
heights, in colleges and _ universities, 
without diffusing into the general life, and 
forming the upward extensions of that life. 
the peaks and pinnacles of the generic 
mind, then the formation of an intellectual 
class seems to be unavoidable; for if edu- 
cation is cut off from a reactionary effect 
on the general state it becomes at 
subjective and self-contemplative. That 
is potexactly what we want. That is not 
Hercules, the giant armed, annihilating 
human disabilities. It is not Christ, the 
spiritual magnet, drawing the whole world 
up unto matchless perfection. It is rather 
a dapper Adonis, gathering up his dainty 


ounce 


skirts and saying, ‘“‘Keep away; ‘on't 
touch me; you are ignorant; I am edu 


cated; I am better than you.” 


A New Anecdote of Dr. Byles. 


Of Dr. Mather Byles, the Tory minister 
of the Hollis Street Church at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, many more or less 
genuine anecdotes have already been told. 
Dr. G. E. Ellis, however, in the May 
Atlantic, adds a new one, when he quotes 
the inventory made by a nephew of the 
doctor, Jeremy Belknap, the historian, of 
the rubbish, not all of a strictly clerical 
character, found in Dr. Byles’ repositories 
at his death. Itruns as follows; 

‘‘Five orsix dozen pairs of spectacles, 
of all powers and all fashions; above 
twenty walking-sticks, of different sizes 
and contrivances; about a dozen jest- 
books; several packs of cards, new and 
clean; a quantity of whetstones, houes, 
etc.,—as much asa man could carry ina 
bushel-basket; a large number of weights 


for shops, money-scales, etc.; a large 
collection of pictures, from Hogarth’s 


celebrated prints down to the corners of 
newspapers and pieces of linen; a large 
parcel of coins, from Tiberius Cvzsar to 
Massachusetts cents; a parcel of children’s 
toys, among which two bags of marbles; a 
quantity of Tom Thumb books and _puerile 
histories; about a dozen bird-cages and 
rat-traps; aset of gardeners’ aud ditto of 
carpenters’ tools; a parcel of speaking- 
trumpets and hearing-tubes, etc., etc., 
etc., etc.” 


CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken 
Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
in Rugs. Furniture, etc., by Heated Naphtha 
Process. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. 
No extra charge for expressage. 


Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. 





too 


bat the | 





| A Good Suggestion. 


| This story is told in the Editor’s Drawer 


of Harper’s Magazine: Professor C——, 4a 
| Green Mountain Boy, who stood six feet 


| six inches in his stocking-feet, desiring to 
| take passage for London. went to New 
York for that purpose While standing on 
the dock, be got Into conversation with a 
stranger, asking hiin by what route he had 
on his contemplated voyage. 
‘‘Well,” was the reply, “if I were you, I 


i better go 


and wade!” 





Oculists’ Prescriptions a Specialty. 


A. J. LANDRY & CO., 
OPTICIANS, 


No. 231 Washington Street, 


Opp. Daily Globe Building. 


We make a liberal discount on all prescriptions 
sent from Massachusetts General Hospital 
and Eye and Far Infirmary. 


WALL PAPERS. 


A Large Stock of new designs 
of fine, medium and low cost Wall 
Papers 10 per cent. lower than 
any other store in Boston. 


TT. EF. SWAN, 
CORNHILL, 


First Door trom Washington Street, 


CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeana 
radical care. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. [ 
warrant my remedy to cure “"e worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reaso., for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
“. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. V- 


we MINARD'S LINIMENT === 


Whatever the cause—. cit BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD;: be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 





MENT. 


Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all drug 


ASR. 


PIANOS, BICY- 
CLES, BOOKs, 


GIVEN « 
*® AWAY “eer* 


Send 10 cents in Stamps for Sample 
Copy of Goupruwairter’s GroGRAPH- 
1caL MaGazineE with Premium Offers, 
108 & 110 Duane Street, New York. 
Endorsed by the entire Press of America, 





would put aloaf of bread on top of my bead, | 


men,remember the name: MINARD’S LINI- 


ay Prepared by NELSON & CO.,* BOSTON, 


APRIL 


ao} 





LAND MUTUAL 


NEW ENG 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| 


| POST OFFICE SQUARE, RosToy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Pec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.46: 
LIABILITIES................ 19072 Lahn 


| ASSETS 


$2,020,530; 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policios om 
ssued atthe old life rate preniiun 

| Amnual Cash distributions are paid y 


| policies. —er 
| Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash « . 
| render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
| insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statue. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any ag 
| pplication to the Company's Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asat.-se: 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Streei, 


All the new and improved Troy mact 
us to execute every description of Launiry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
SHIRTs, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADE 
| PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, hi 


| Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new 
carpet-beating and naphtha cleans‘ng 
Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards 
40 Branch offices located throughout the t 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 
Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co. 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No, 531-2. 


= WATER, 


€ sent 


—AND— 
ROACHES. 
Clear them out with o 
KXTEK MIWA TOR 
No dust. No troubleto us 


money refunded. 5ic, B 
mail, 60c. 
BARNARD & CO, 
7 Temple Place. 

ALUMINUM AGE! “i'w! 
| s —A_ Sclentii 
Mechanical Journal of valuable information. A 
the latest news about Aluminum and its Ma 
facture. Very interesting experiments with We 
new metal never before published. Bright, clea 
crisp articles of great interest to all poops. 
ally, professionally and commercially, strictly 
accordance with a bigh moral standard. 7 
“Aluminum Age” is one of the few Journal 
very large circulation. Fifty cents a year, in 
ing a pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir’ w@ 
—_* Prayer engraved, worth its weight ® 
gold. 


THE COMMONWEALTE 


Is on Sale at all Boston News Stands. 








' 

| It will be placed on sale at any News 5! 
| by request. Address, 

| BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 


| 25 Bromfield St., Boste® 
| 





EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


Old in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 


THE 


No. 611 Washington St.; Unde 
Square; No. 45 Green St.; No. 


CRAWFORD 


r United States Hotel; No. 36 Part 


56 Main St. (Charlestown District: 


No. 2164 Washington St. (Roxbury District.) 


Satisfaction guaranteed ot 


Py 


Miser 


omer 


